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ABSTRACT 

The facts and opinions regarding pass/no pass grading 
at Berkeley discussed in this report are based on three sources of 
information. These sources include a survey of faculty conducted in 
the spring quarter 1970^ a survey of undergraduate students in the 
winter quarter 1971^ and the records routinely generated in the 
Registrar's Office for the recording of scholastic grades combined 
with files held by the Office of Institutional Research. Five 
sections are arranged to cover faculty opinion, student opinion, 
facts, and a summary. These sections review the popularity of pass/no 
pass grading, student tensions and pressures, exploration of 
additional subject areas, quality, and faculty and student attitudes 
toward extension of pass/no pass grading and toward grading in 
general. Tables, charts and appendices of research ma* :rial are 
included. (MJK) 
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PREFACE 

The incentive for this study of pass-fa^ll grading at 
Berkeley comes from the continuing concern of the Office of Insti- 
tutional Research to assist the students and the faculty in their 
efforts to develop a grading system which is just. The periodic 
reports of grade distributions prepared by the Office of Institu- 
tional Research need to be supplemented on occasions vith analyses 
of trends and with subjective evaluations. Although few among the 
faculty and students will be able to read this study dispassion- 
ately, no one should reject the explicit need for reassessment of 
the current grading systems at Berkeley. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The values which faculty and students place on different 
grading systems are as confused and arbitrary as the values used 
in the determination of grades themselves. V/hile neither faculty 
nor students are prepared to do without any procedure for evalu- 
ating academic performance, the facts and opinions reported in this 
study shew that Berkeley's current dual system which combines Itt- 
ter grades with limited optional pass/not pass grades is a tinker's 
remedy for a crumbling edifice. The five-value letter grade system 
which was created in an era when class distinctions were more read- 
ily accepted and the common or average man ^^enotation carried posi- 
tive connotations has been under severe attack in recent years. 
The introduction in the year 1966 of a limited option for students 
to elect to be graded either pass or not pass in a particular course 
was the university's first acknowledgment that knowing precisely 
how an in?5tructor evaluated a student's performance was not always 
necessaiy nor impc-rtant. However, the contention that this innova- 
tion would lead to significantly increased freedom for the student 
to explore difficult course material and would result in. marked 
reduction in tensions created by the need to earn high marks is not 
supported by the facts, although large numbers of students and some 
faculty continue to think so. 

This study shows that the students use the pass/not pass 
option in a selective manner on a scale significantly below it. 



potential use. Furthermore, the students acknowledge by their 
behavior, by their replies to survey ques"cions included in this 
study, and by th^ir written coimnents that as much as they would 
wish to do so, they cannot escape the letter grade system as long 
as entry to graduate school, fellowships and other awards are 
judged by persons oriented to letter grade values. Additionally, 
faculty and students recognize an implicit denigration of the pass 
grade, and this recognition has influenced many students to limit 
their use of the option. Despite these defects, the students 
adamantly protest any thought of eliminating the option unless the 
university can eliminate the letter grade system altogethei and 
replace it with either witten or oral evaluations or some other 
value system, as yet unidentified. 

The pass/not pass option is used by some students with far 
greater frequency than by others. It is used by many students in 
order to carry an above average course unit load each quarter. It 
is partially responsible for the rise in the overall undergraduate 
scholastic average from a C+ to a B grade. It permits students to 
reduce their efforts in courses in which the option is used, and, 
according to both faculty and students, induces the student to do 
so. Its total impact on the standard letter grade system as mea- 
sured by its numerical magnitude is about 12 grades in 100. It has 
not resulted in an obvious large scale course exploration by the 
students. It has not gained popularity among the faculty as a de- 
vice for removing the reputation of perfunctory grading from broad 
survey lecture courses with large student enrollments. 

The foregoing facts do not diminish the essential popular- 
ity of the pass/not pass option, but they do tarnish the image of 
an innovation designed to reduce grade-consciousness. Since the 
faculty definitely does not want, and the students only moderately 
want, any extensions of the current pass/not pass option, then, if 
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nothing better were available, I would reconmiend leaving the grad- 
ing system as it is. I prefer, however, to recommend an alterna- 
tive which I regard as a better sy^^tem. This recommendation is 
based partially on facts and partially on conjectures of my own. 

Beginning with a trend in the last decade, the C, or aver- 
age performance, grade has ceased to be the modal grade awarded by 
the faculty to undergraduate students. Currently only 11% of all 
grades recorded in undergradu \e courses are C grades. The decline 
of the C grade as an indicator of a satisfactory, but not an excel- 
ling performance, began long before the introduction of the pass/ 
not pass option. \Jhen the option was introduced, however, both C 
and B grades declined as proportions of total grades awarded. With 
an increasing rise in A grades, a relatively steady state in the 
small percentage of barely passing and failing grades, the removal 
of a significant number of earned grades from the scholastic grade- 
point computation (i.e., pass/not pass grades are not counted in 
this computation), the C grade no longer is regarded as a satisfac- 
tory grade to the student. 

The overall undergraduate cumulative grade-point average 
has risen in the last decade from 2.5 to 2.9. Ten years ago less 
than two out of ten undergraduates had scholastic averages of 3.0 
and above; now more than four out of ten obtain these scores. 
Again, in the same time period the number of students with averages 
between 2.0 and 2.5 has reversed itself in almost exactly the same 
magnitude from about four out of ten to less than two out of ten. 
There are two important but mutually exclusive interpretations of 
this change. Either the undergraduate student of today is a 
superior scholar compared to his peers of ten years ago, or his 
satisfactory performance is now given a new name, namely a B grade. 

Among the few points of agreement by the faculty and :>tu- 
dents who responded to the surveys aiscussed in this study is that 
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a majority of both groups were favorably disposed to initiating an 
entirely new grading system of honors pass/pass/not pass. 

I recommend that the Berkeley faculty give serious consid- 
eration to eliminating the entire letter-graded system, the pass/ 
not pass option and the grade-point calculation and replace them 
with a three-value system without numerical points. The facts 
noted in preceding remarks clearly show that the present system is 
in reality a three- value system, although in theory it is not. 

I recommend that scholastic honors, awards, fellowships, 
admission to graduate school and other benefits vnich may flow 
from academic scholarship be judged on a more personal inspection 
of the student's entire academic record which may include written 
comments by faculty. A three-value system will clearly show in 
which disciplines a student is most scholastically apt, while a 
two-value -system only separates the successful performer from the 
unsuccessful performer. 

The facts show that the majority of the students all of the 
time, and all of the students the majority of the time recognize 
the need for some type of differential evaluation of scholastic 
performance. Pass/not pass grading is not used by the student as . 
a means of relieving the fear of earning a failing grade, for very 
few such grades were given by the faculty. It is used by those 
students with above average scholastic scores who are fearful of 
earning a C grade. A three-value grading system would eliminate 
this fear while at the same time would allow for recognition of 
scholastic performance of an outstanding nature. 

The proposal to use the words honors pass/pass/not pass for 
a three-value system is not recommended. In order to be acceptable- 



to the students, a three-value system cannot label as just adequate 
(as the -jord pass would connote) all who consider their performance 
to be .noteworthy. The modal value of a three-value system at 
Berkeley, with its high admission standards, must denote more than 
an ordinary performance, it must indicate a successful performance 
in some positive manner. The elimination of the pass/not pass option 
wherein these grades are not included in a grade-point average cal- 
culation would mean that every course counted equally for all stu- 
dents and successful completion of each course would be recorded 
appropriately. I recommend, therefore, that the faculty search for 
more appropriate words to designate these three levels of perfor- 
mance. As an example, I suggest for possible use: outstanding, 
successful, not acceptable. I have selected these terms in order 
to avoid any connection with past grading terminology. The third 
term was chosen for its less harsh meaning thaji the term failure 
or similar terms. 

If the faculty followed the current grading practices, then 
outstanding performers would be in the upper quartile, those whose 
performance was not acceptable would be in the lowest percentile, 
and successful performances would occupy the broad area between. 
I recommend a new approach. First, require that a successful per- 
formance achieve a higher level than that which currently receives 
a barely passing grade. While this would tend to increase the pro- 
portion of students with an occasional Unsuccessful course record, 
the rules governing probation and dismissal could be rewritten to 
be less stringent with the student whose performance does not reach 
an acceptable level in a few isolated courses. Second, outstanding 
performers should be those students whose academic work places them 
among the top 10% to 1^% of the class. 

There are several benefits which could be derived from this 
recommendation. All students in a course would be considered o.i an 
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equal basis with regard to interpretations of the grades earned by 
then. Grading practices within and among departmental faculties 
could reach a more uniform level of validity and fairness to all 
students. Award committees and admission committees would be 
required to search for more meaningful and more individually per- 
sonal criteria rather than the present heavy reliance on the grade- 
point average. While each course would be recorded for the stu- 
dent's proposed degree, the student would know that only a com- 
pletely unsuccessful performance on his part would be detrimental 
to his record; that is, a student would no longer have to worry 
that through some arbitrary design he finds he is awarded a C grade 
and prevented from earning a B grade by an infinitesimal barrier. 
Outstanding performances by students would be quickly recognized. 
Under the current system a student who does A work for a P grade 
goes unrecognized, at the same time when all students are awarded 
A grades there are no distinc"^,ions . 

No one can read the survey replies of the faculty and stu- 
dents, especially their appended commei.ts, without being impressed 
by the intensity of their statements and without being disheartened 
by the .polarity of their opinions. It is not my intention in mak- 
ing a recommendation for a completely new grading system to ignore 
this polarity, particularly those who hold strong favorable opin- 
ions that more discriminating grading is needed, not less. If the 
university's primary role were to promote the development of edu- 
cated men and women I would recommend dispensing with grades alto- 
gether. Since the university's role appears to.be one of dispensing 
certificates of completion of specific programs some indication of 
successful completion is required. An increasingly larger segment 
of society desires these certificates and they are unhappy with a 
system which not only may impede or block their attainment of their 
goals but which puts them under continuous duress while they pursue 
these goals. High positive relationships between grades and 
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performance in graduate school and professional career work in 
later years are not apparent. The present grading system at 
Berkeley is cumbersome, iniquitous, and unproductive. I recommend 
that it be abandoned. 



INTRODUCTION 

Few innovations in higher education are openly welcomed by 
most participants, for there are probably more proponents of change 
and more proponents for no change in education than in most other 
areas of society. The reason for this split lies in the continuing 
problem of adequately assessing just what education does for the 
individual. If proof that one form of teaching or one form of 
learning is better than another form is unobtainable, then there 
should be no wonder that some educators are constantly attempting 
innovations and others are equally constantly resisting these 
changes. When innovations are introduced, however, there are sur- 
prisingly few efforts to ascertain whether or not the changes 
brought about the anticipated improvements. Recent innovations in 
rank values used to classify scholastic performances of students 
have been initiated in many institutions of higher education in the 
United States. Most of these changes reflect a reduction of the 
number of values assigned to performance for course work. Specifi- 
cally, the reductions replace a hierarchy of successful performances 
with a single order of success. Unlimited analogies can be- made 
with which to compare the success/non-success dichotomy, but perhaps 
the simplest is the race in which the only criteria of success is 
whether one finishes the race at all. Many educators and students 
regard this single value of success as sufficient. Others are not 
satisfied until they learn how the race was run. Complications of 
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Judgment arise in direct proportion to the complexities of the 
race and the methods used to evaluate successful completion. Lit- 
tle dispute is encountered in the determination of whether one 
runs, walks or crawls across the finish line if finishing is all 
one needs to do. 

The enduring controvery over the system of assigning letter 
grade values to scholastic performance has flared again recently 
with the growing use of pass-fail (or pass/not pass) grading in 
higher education. The current controversy arouses, in some, strong 
sentiments, as can be attested not only by statements made by fac-- 
ulty and students to surveys made for this study (see Appendices I 
and J) but also by a recent leading editorial in a major metropolis- 
tan newspaper which deprecated pass-fail grading and which stated 
in part that "Success in the mature world of harsh reality normally 
requires an ability to compete with rivals." The strength of 
these sentiments, one might conjecture, resides either in attitudes 
which disincline to judge the quality of performance, and prefer 
egalitarianism, or in attitudes which consider rank values abso- 
lutely essential for any enterprise, and prefer elitism. 

This crude conjecture does a disservice to substantive com- 
ments made by students, educators and laymen who are genuinely con- 
cerned with the education process. There are cogent arguments for 
both sides and neither this study nor similar ones will resolve the 
conflict. This study attempts to determine whether the ^'/iding 
innovation introduced at Berkeley in the Fall Quarter I966 has 
brought about the benefits anticipated by its proponents. 

In March, I965, the Academic Senate passed a resolution to 
establish "A Select Committee on Education at Berkeley" for the 
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following purposes: 



(a) to find the ways in which the traditions of 
humane learning and scientific inquiry can be 
best advanced under the challenging conditions 
of size and scale that confront our university 
community; 

(b) to examine the various changes in educational 
programs currently under consideration in the 
several schools and colleges; to seek by appro- 
priate means to communicate information concern- 
ing these programs to the wider campus community; 
and to consider the implications of these pro- 
grams in the light of (a) above. 

Chapter VI of the Select Committee's report is exclusively 
concerned with grading and opens with a forthright note about pass- 
fail grading. 

The establishment of the present Committee 
came at a moment when, throughout the United States, 
considerable debate and planning was being devoted, 
to the problem of grading in higher education. Few 
would deny that, aS more and more students compete 
for admission to our better undergraduate and gradu- 
ate schools, they have become increasi.ngly>'grade- 
conscicus.' Students, faculty, and administrators 
alike have expressed concern about the pressure of 
grades; and some institutions have planned or imple- 
mented changes to free the student from the full 
impact of this pressure. Nearly all of these changes 
have moved in the direction of limited or experi- 
mental pass-fail grading in some form. 

A comprehensive review of the grading system was conducted 
for the Committee which lead to recommendations for experimental 
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pass-fail grading. These reconffiiendations also suggested comprehen- 
sive or qua]ifying examinations ab another possible ?R5il4fci^tion of 
the current system. Another report was submitted to zhe Select 
Committee which recommended adding ^*plus^^ grades to the current five 
letter grade system, i.e., A, A+, 3, B+ and so on. 



Since the Select Committee could be thought of as ,a direct 
outcome of the Free Speech Movement at Berkeley, it is not surpris- 
ing that considerable effort was expended in assessing student opin- 
ion on the current grading system. An extensive random sample of 
2,576 students at Berkeley was surveyed. 

A direct quotation from the Committee's report would best 
represent some of the impetus felt by the Berkeley faculty for 
changing the grading system. 



These students were given four possible re- 
sponses to the quest ioi: — 'How veil do you think the 
grading system at Berkeley reflects the student's 
actual knowledge and understanding of the subjects 
studied?'. Only a bare majority seemed to beljeve 
in the efficiency of the system (3.^^ answered 'Very 
well,' and h9.2% 'Fairly vrell'). No less than hl.Q% 
answered 'Only slightly,' and this result cannot be 
attributed solely to resentful disappointment: 35% 
of the honors-level students in the sample answered 
in this way, and 26% of those with grade-point aver- 
age of 3.5 or better. A more or less constant 5/5 of 
students at all grade-point average ?.evels answered 
^liot at all.' Thirty-one out oi 836 honors-level 
students (3.6^) believed that the system works 'Very 
well'; another i;67 (55»8^) answered 'Fairly well. ' 
Obviously one should not expect enthusiastic support 
for any form of grading. But when two fifths of an 
honors-level student sample express such significant 
disbelief in the system which rewarded them., it is 



I. a. ^ those students whose grade^point average the pre- 
vious semester was 2.0 or better. 
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surely time to reconsider not only the grading syster. 
itself, but the increasing emphasis which we are pressed 
to place upon it« 

While there is no reason to think that a similar survey 
made today of Berkeley students would yield substaiitially different 
results, there is no doubt that during that period of time students 
saw few virtues in any of the university's systems. 

About two out of five students, including honors level stu- 
dents, had indicated they found grades a "major'* worry. In open- 
ended questions many students noted their preference for additional 
pass-fail grading, especially outside the major or in the lower 
division and others asked for a more sophisticated range of grades. 
Of particular signiCicance to this study arc the Commictee's 
remarks conceniing student opinion as to which students were most 
likely to use a pass-fail option. The students challenged '*the 
allegation that pass-fail grading is the preference of mediocre 
performers". . .and the Committee indicated instead that... "the 
highest percentages favoring some form of pass-fail grading came 
from the honors-level students." 

The Select Committee's assessment of faculty opinion showed 
that most of them were more interested in explaining the need for 
letter-grading than discussing any innovations; however^ many had 
suggested changes equivalent to those made by the students. The 
opinions of the faculty noted in the Select Committee's report are 
very interesting; however, this study's focun is on the pass-fail 
innovation and a digression on the whole topic of the value of 
letter-grading or lack of it would only lengthen the study without 
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necessarily enhancing its merits. But it is necessary to svun:r.ari::e 
the faculty's statements to the Committee so that the replies 
received in answer to the survey made for this current study can 
be placed in perspective. Essentially then, in 19^5, the faculty 
said to the Select Committee that: (a) letter-grading had the salu- 
tary effect of forcing students to learn where they stood amonp 
their peers and to criticize themselves; (b) personal comments on 
students lacked rigor and rigor was needed to make faculty offer 
criticism and students believe it; (o) society is competitive and 
selective, and evaluations of students will be a concern of society; 
(d) the letter-grade system is overt vhereeis personal evaluations 
might be based on private grades which could not be questioned by . 
the student; (e) the arguments that letter-grades are erratic and 
subjective are true, but any other conceivable grading system is 
no less subject to those errors, eis for example, awarding different 
grades to the same work at different times. 

One particular point made by the Select Committee was that 
some faculty were interested in doing away with letter-grading in 
those broad survey lecture courses with very large enrollments inas- 
much as the grading could only be perfunctory. Others, especially 
those in the physical sciences, showed interest in the use of finer 
gradations of grading. "There was little support for, and much 
opposition to, the idea of comprehensive examinations at this cam- 
pus, especially from some professors who had administered them. It 
was argued that we should move instead in the direction of intimate, 
more personal confrontations between the student and his examiner." 

The Select Committee made five specific recommendations with 
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regard to grading and two of them concerned pass-fail grades. In 
making their reconroendations they noted the "complex and conflic- 
ting body of evidence" concerning grading and they stated "that 
the results of researchers to date are very far from definitive 

enough to Justify immediate wholesale reforms of the present sys- 
g 

tem," Also, the Committee was concerned with the student's obses- 
sion with the grade-point average criterion for academic success 
and privilege. 



The recommendations on pass-fail grading were... 

/ (#1^^) A student in good standing should 

be authorised to take one course each term on a Pass- 
Not Passed basis. Units thus earned shall be counted 
in satisfactior of degree requirements, but shall be 
disregarded in determining the student's grade-point 
average. Except with the consent of the student's 
major department, courses thus undertaken shall not 
satisfy requirements for the major... 

and 

(#15) For the next five years, faculty mem- 
bers should be auth';*ri2ed, subject to departmental 
approval, to offer one course each term on a Pass- 
Not Passed basis. Faculty members taking part in 
this experiment would be expected to report their 
findings to the Committee on Educational Policy and 
the Board of Educational Development. It is under- 
stood that such coi^gses would carry unit credit, but 
not grade points. 



The Select Committee anticipated these benefits: (a) reduc- 
tion or elimination of perfunctory grades in large breadth courses, 
(b) encouragement to students to seek challenging co^irses outside 



0 

Ibid . 3 p. 55. 

0 

Ibid. ^ pp. 99-200 
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the major; (c) promotion of interdisciplinary- studies at the upper 
division leve^ , (d) de-emphasis of present system, and "thus create 
an academic milieu with greater freedom, diversity, leisure, and 
personally-motivated inquiry;" (e) enlargement o^ the scope of the 
student's intellectual curiosity and reduction of his need to enroll 
in non-chellenging courses. 



ERIC 
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INFORMATION SOURCES AND REPORT FORMAT 



. Three sources of information have been brought together to 
explore Berkeley's reaction to the pass/not pass innovation. One 
is a survey of faculty conducted in the Spring Quarter 1970, the 
second is a survey of undergraduate students in the Winter Quarter 
1971 > and the third source is the records routinely generated in 
the Registrar's Office for the recording of scholastic grades com- 
bined with files held by the Office of Institutional Research. 
Considerable overlap was built into the two survey instruments, but 
they were designed to explore attitudes and perceptions appropriate 
to faculty and students as separate groups. 

The sections of this report which follow attempt to provide 
some light on these questions: (l) how popular is the pass/not 
pass grading option in its present form at Berkeley? (2) has the 
pass/not pass option reduced tensions and pressures commonly 
attributed to standard grading practices? (3) has the option 
served to encourage course exploration, create greater freedom for 
personal inquiry and enlarge the scope of the student's intellectual 
curiosity? (k) what qualit" differences are discernable in academic 
perf .rmances for pass/not pass grading compared to standard letter 
grading?, and, finally, (5) what are the current faculty and student 
attitudes toward grading, in general, and extensions of pass /not 
pass grading, in particular? 
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The discussions which follow cannot be properly understood 
without some knowledge of the regulations governing the use of the 
pass/not pa^s grading. A partial and condensed version of the 
regulations and their changes over time is given here to provide 
sufficient background for the reader and to avoid confusing repeti- 
tion of the regulations when they are referred to in the text. 

Pass/Not Pass Grading Regulations and Rulings — 

Partial and Condensed Version 



As of Fall, 1966 

(a) Undergraduate students in good standing are eligible — 
i.e., cumulative scholastic average of C or better. 

(b) One course per quarter permitted. 

(c) Prerequisite and required courses for the student's 
major cannot be taken for a pass/not pass grade with- 
out faculty approval. 

(d) Two "Not Pass" grades earned by the student make him 
or her permanently ineligible to use the pass/not pass 
option. 

(e) Units earned for Pass grades count toward completion 
of degree, but not grade-point averages. 

(f) The Pass grade includes letter grades, A-plus through 
D-irinus . 

As of Fall a 1968 — changes only 

(g) The Pass grade includes letter grades A-plus through 
C~minus . 
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As of Fall^ 1970 —changes onljy- 



(h) Instead of one course per quarter, undergraduates could 

take up to one--third of their total units for their 

IP 

degree on a pass /not pass option. 

(i) Two Not Pass grades earned no longer made a student 
permanently ineligible to use the option. 



Certain extensions weve made fox* graduate work but they 
are not pertinent to these notes* 

12 

This change had the net effect of increasing the potential 
number of courses a student could take **pass/not pasSj" for the unit 
value of courses vary and under the old ruling a S-unit coia*se would 
count the same as a i-unit course^ i.e*j one course. 
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SECTION I 



POPULARITY OF PASS/NOT PASS GRADING 

The reputed popularity of a proposed innovation is one 
major force which moves it toward adoption; The Select Committee 
on Education at Berkeley found through stirvey that almost 30% of 

the students "volunteered the suggestion that more pass-fail grad- 

13 

ing be used." The word "more" referred to the then present aca- 
demic policy which went back to a policy set in 19l*l, and which 
limited the use of pass/not pass grading to honor students who were 
allowed to take one course per term and generally only from among 
upper division courses. Effective with the Fall Quarter I966, an 
extended, but still limited, pass/not pass grading option was made 
available to undergraduate students (see pages 17-18). 

Subsequent changes in regulations and rulings on pass/not 
pass -grading may have obscin^ed precise measurement of popularity 
over time, but one would think that the latest changes in Fall, 
1970, would tend to cause an upswing inasmuch as they liberalized 
the option. Evidence given letter in this section shows this specu- 
lation to be untrue insofar as the total undergraduate population 



Education at Berkeley^ op. ait .j, p. 75. 
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is concerned, but true for students who have a propensity for using 
the pass/not pass option in any case. The influence of various 
policy changes over the years may h^ve been readily measurable, but 
no specific attempt was made to do so, and speculations of their 
influence on the popularity of the pass/not pass grading option 
other than the one already made would not add to this study* 

FACULTY OPINION 

As noted previously, (see pages 12-13) the Select Committee 
on Education reported in I966 that tht majority of the faculty 
favored retaining the standard letter grading system intact; that 
is, the pass/not pass option was unpopular with them. The survey 
of faculty conducted in 1970 reveals a change in attitude, for the 
majority of the respondents {Q0%) stated they were either moderately 
in favor {^2%) or strongly in favor (28^) of the current pass/not 
pass system with regard to its structure and intended purpose. The 
faculty had a less favorable opinion of the manner in which the 
system operated: 63% moderately in favor and only lh% strongly in 
favor. The latter question is ambiguous, but it should be inter- 
preted to mean that while most of the faculty favors the current 
system, they are more positive about the purposes of pass /not pass 
grading than they are about the conditions under which it is p^^ac- 
ticed. Although it anticipates the last section of this report in 
which faculty attitudes toward extending the pass/not pass option 
are explored on several points, an appropriate notation here is 
that the majority of faculty respondents did not favor any major 
extension of the option. 

Faculty perceptions of the popularity of pass /not pass 
grading can be assessed indirectly through two questions asked of 
thoses faculty respondents who had experienced this option in their 
courses. In response to the statement on the questionnaire "The 
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number of students taking advantage of the pass /not pass option in 
my courses is increasing," a majority, 6l^, of the faculty said it 
was not true, the remainder, 39^ » said it was only partially true, 
and none said it was entirely true. V/hen they responded to the 
statement that "Among students utilizing the pass /not pass option 
in my courses, the proportion of A and B students has been increas- 
ing since the program began," a larger proportion, 69^, stated it 
was not true, 31% said it was partially true, and none said it was 
entirely true. The limitations of the pass /not pass grading regu- 
lations preclude leaps in popularity of the option; nevertheless, 
the fact that not a single faculty member noted increases in the 
number of students who choose this option in all of his courses 
cannot be overlooked as a demonstrable indication that pass/not 
pass grading popularity had not changed much in a positive direc- 
tion, lirect measurements of student enrollments for the pass/not 
pass option are presented later in this section. 

STUDENT OPTION 



Several questions included in the survey of student atti- 
tudes and perceptions can be taken as measures of popularity. 
Among the undergraduate students who responded to the survey (num- 
ber, 1,205), Ql% stated they had taken at least one course for a 
pass /not pass grade at some time during their attendance at Berkeley. 
For some students this may include the entire time from the Fall 
Quarter I966 through the Fall Quarter 1970, and for others only the 
1970 term. The majority would have had less than two years to eval- 
uate their propensity for pass/not pass grading. 

A majority, 66^, of the students stated they had taken two 
or more courses for pass/not pass grades (see Table l). Students 
can enroll in two types of courses with regard to pass/not pass 
grading. One type is a course offered to all qualified students on 
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Table 1 

PASS/NOT PASS COURSES TAKEN PER STUDENT 

Per Cent Distribution of a Sample of Undergraduate Students 
at Berkeley (N = 1,205) by the Total Number of Courses Taken 
for Pass /Not Pass Grades During their Attendance at Berkeley 



Total Number 




of Pass/Not Pass 


Per Cent^ 


Courses Taken 


of Sample 


0 


19 


1 


15 


2 


13 


3 


13 


U 


. 11 


5 or more 


29 


No Reply 


1 


Total Number of Students . . . 1,205 



tDoes not add to 100^ due to rounding. 



a wholly pass/not pass basis, i.e,, all students enrolled are graded 
in this manner; however, these courses have never been numerous. 
The second type, potentially, includes almost all other courses 
which are graded by the standard range of letter grades unless the 
individual student elects to be graded by the pass/not pass option. 

A crude estimate of the average number of years spent on can- 
pus for a cross-section of undergraduates taken in a fall term at 
Berkeley has been calculated at about two years • This includes new 
students, transfer students from community colleges and other insti- 
tutions and students who entered as freshmen and persisted. Since 
mpst undergraduates (about 95%) are eligible to enroll for- pass/not 
pass grades, the average number of pass/not pass courses per student 
could have been over 6, one for each of 5 quarters and more than one 
for Fall 1970, but the measured average was only 3.3 courses. 

Undergraduate student respondents stated that the popularity 
of pass /not pass grading is not affected by the mechanics of the 
system; that is, they attached very little importance to reasons 
which concerned their possible lack of knowledge about how to sign 
up for pass /not pass grading or their understanding of the option 
itself. On a scale from 1 to 7, from less important to more impor- 
tant, the weighted scores were 1.3 and 1.^4, respectively for the 
two reasons noted, which places these reasons for not electing to 
enroll for pass/not pass grades at the very bottom of the students' 
perceptions of what affected their behaviours. In fact, about Q3% 
of the students rank these reasons with a score of 1, least impor- 
tant (see Table 2, Part B). 

An important reason for electing the pass/not pass option 
was that the students enjoyed the course more than they would have 
under the standard grading system. It had a weighted score of 5.0 
with h6% of the respondents giving it high values of importance:^ , 6 
or 7» 
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Table 2 
POPULARITY 



Per Cent and Weighted Scores of Responses by a Semple of Undergraduate 
Students Regarding their Attitudes and Perceptions of the General Values 
they Associate vith Pass/Kot PabS Gradir4g in Courses Taught at Berkeley 













S C A L 


E 








Survey Item 


Responses 


Less 


Important 


Neutral 


More 


Important 


WEIGHTED 




1.205) 


1 


2 


3 


U 


5 


6 


7 


SCORE 








P 


E R 


C 


E N 


T + 






(a) How Important are the Followimt 
Reasons for Electing Pass/Not 
Pass Grading: 




















Enjoy course more 


935 


7 


6 


6 


Ih 


20 


22 


2l4 


5.0 


Fulfill breadth requirements 


932 


30 


11 


7 


9 


13 


15 


13 


3.6 


Take required courses in major 
that are not interesting 


921 


1*7 


15 


7 




6 


7 


6 


^. o 


(B) How Important arc the Followinii 
Rcasor.3 for NOT Electing, Pass /Not 




















Pass GradinR: 




















Do not understand the grading 
option 


1,186 


85 


6 


2 




1 


1 


1 


1 


Unsure of how to sign up for 
pass /not pass grading 


• 1 ,186 


86 


6 


2 


p 
c 


2 


1 


1 


1.3 










S 


C A L E 














Less Than Letter 
Gra4ed Courses 


Samc+"*" 


More Thar. Letter 
Graded Courses 








1 


2 


3 


t« 


5 


6 


7 




(C) Compared to Graded urses. What 
was your Actual Exw fience in 
Pass/Not Pass Courses: 






P 


E R 


C 


E N 


T t 
























Enjoyment of school 


922 


2 


2 


1 


20 


25 


30 


20 


5.3 


Enjoyment of the course 


922 


3 


3 




20 


21 


26 


22 


5.2 


Independence of action 


917 


2 


1 


3 


31 


26 


2l4 


13 


5.0 


Reduction of superficial 
interests 


899 


3 


2 


U 


146 


17 


17 


11 


l4.7 


Clarity of personal values 
and their importance 


901 


3 


3 


k 


52 


18 


^2 


8 


1*.5 


Personal relations with other 
students 


918 


k 


3 


7 


55 


15 


11 


5 


1*.3 


Personal relations with 
teachers 


917 


k 


5 


8 


58 


9 


9 


5 


I4.I 



'toy not add to lOOJJ due to rounding. 

^Students were instructed in these questions to rate a letter-graded course as, U, 
no difference between types of grading. 
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If pass /not pass grades are popular because they help stu- 
dents enjoy their courses more, they are not popular to students 
simply as a means to fulfill breadth requirements or to take required 
major courses that are not interesting to them. The latter reason 
for electing pass /not pass grading was ranked at the bottom of the 
list of potential reasons with a weighted score of 2.6 a.id with 63% 
of the respondents giving it the low score of 1 or 2. The former 
reason, to fulfill breadth requirements, had a more varied response 
from the students, i.e., they were more divided on its importance 
to them. The weighted score was 3.6 but the per cent distribution 
showed hl% giving low scores of 1 or 2 and 2Q% giving high scores 
of 6 or 7. This type of split, large numbers at either end of the 
1 to 7 scale, or, in some instances, almost a uniform spread across 
all values occurs in many of the student responses reported in this 
study, and it shows that no single statement can be made with regard 
to student needs or perceptions about the value or popularity of the 
pass /not pass option except the felicitous reason that they all 
enjoy the course more. 

This aspect of enjoyment is further reinforced by responses 
from the students to questions regarding their experiences in 
courses taken for pass /not pass grades compared to courses taken for 
standard letter grades. Among the seven responses selected for dis- 
cussion in this section of the report, enjoyment of school and of 
the course itself were rated highest by the student, that is, the 
students perceived their election of the pass/not pass grading 
option as promoting greater enjoyment for themselves in these 
courses, and in their being in school, than in courses taken for a 
standard letter grade. Students, also, thought that pass /not pass 



Breadth aonrses refer to courses outside of the student ^s 
area of study for his major; e.g.^ an art course for a mathematics 
student major. 
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grading gave one a feeling of greater independence of action compared 
to standard grading* 

As one moves from very general areas of satisfaction to more 
specific values, one notes that students found less benefit from pass/ 
not pass grading compared to standard grading. The undergraduates 
did think that, to some extent, taking a pass/not pass grade reduced 
the need to be concerned about superficial course material, but they 
shoved little positive attitude to the possibility that pass/not 
pass grading could improve their personal values or the interpersonal 
relations with either students or professors. In fact, among the 
roughly 9OO students (about three- fourths of the sample) who responded 
to the latter type of specific questions, half or more had checked, 
on a scale of 1 to 7, number which was intended, by instruction, 
to represent no difference between a pass/not pass graded course and 
a standard letter-graded course (see Table 2, Part C). 

FACTS 

In perception and attitude, undergraduate students favor the 
pass/not pass grading option; but an examination of some empirical 
information obtained from official records of scholastic grade? 
awarded by the departments of instruction should add perspective to 
student opinion by observing their behavior. 

A gross observation of student enrollments in courses of 
instruction at Berkeley since the innovation was introduced, in I966, 
r>hows a significant increase in use of pass/not pass grading the 
second year fcliowed by a declining trend in lower division courses 
ana a relatively steady trend in upper division courses (see Table 
3). In general, about 10% of all grades are earned as pass/not pass 
grades and this represents, based on crude relationships between the 
average number of courses taken by undergraduates and the potential 
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Table 3 

PER CEKT OF PASS/r;OT PASS GRAPHS 



Pass and Hot Pass Grades Awarded by Berkeley Departments of Instruction 
as a Per Cent of All Grades Awarded — Fall Quarters I966 through 1971* 



Fall Quarter 


Lower Division Courses 


Upper Division Courses 


Pass Grades 


Not Pass Grades 


Pass Grades 


Not Pass Grades 




PER 


CENT 




1966 


9.5 


o.u 


7.2 


0.3 


1967 


11*. 1 


1.0 


9.1 


0.7 


1960 


11.3 


1.2 


9.3 


O.T 


1969 


11.1* 


1.1 


8.3 


0.6 


19T0 


iO.9 


1.0 


9.3'^ 


0.7 


1971 


9.6 


1.1 


10.1.^^ 


0.6 



Excludes pass/not pass grades in physical education activity courses 
which are very numerous and in which most students elect the pass/not 
pass option. These activity courses do not affect the student's 
eligibility for electing pass/not pass grading in other courses. It 
does not exclude independent study course enrollments which, also, do 
not affect the student's eligibility. Material developed later in 
this section excludes both physical education activity courses and 
independent study courses. 

Graduate students, who account for roughly 13% of upper divir^ion 
course enrollments, became eligible for using the pass/not piss option 
in the Fall Quarter 1970. They have been svbtracted, by estimate, 
from the total official count of pass grades to give comparable infor- 
mation for the undergraduate students. 
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eiig^ ibi l ii y they have for the option, about a kO% usage of the 
r.axir.un; possible • 

Perhaps the easiest explanation of the actual compared to 
the potential use of the option is that the students find it a help- 
ful tool for getting on in their academic work but they recognize 
its limitations not only from the viewpoint of their own person&l 
needs with respect to future graduate work or employment but, also, 
from the viewpoint that the system is a }.artial one surrounded by a 
universe of standard grades and juages who think in standard grade 
termino** ogy • 

Additional information available for four of the six years 
since the introduction of pass/not pass grading shows that from 36% 
to U2% of the undergraduate students who are eligible make use of 
the option. These percentage figures are obtained by counting all 
tuc; 'Students who enrolled :'or one or more courses on a pass/not 
pass basis in a given term and dividing by ail eligible students in 
the same term (see Table U). Put into ether terms, th's means that 
about six out of every ten undergraduates, for one reason or another, 
do not elect any course for pass/not pass grading each term 
they are eligible to do so. In Section IV cf this study some 
figures will reveal that many students with below average scholas- 
tic standing use the pass /not pass option, ^/hether or not these 
students were eligible to enroll for the option at the time they 
did enroll carnot be detemined by the information available for 
this study. This fact is acted here simply to point out tht.t the 
per cent estimates given in Table h would change by 1^, or less, 
if these students were taken from the counts in the table. 

Since there are no criteria extant for .judging the popularity 
of pass/not pass grading ^t one institution compared to another, 
one kind of assessment can be made by exejnininp some of the details 
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Table U 

IJMDERGRADUATES rNROLLHD FOR PASS/HOT PASS GRA 0H3 

Number and Per C of Undergraduate Students VJho Enrol lea 
for One or More Pt-ws/i^ot Pass Gr^iLdes ir. Courses Offered iLt 
Berkeley In the Fall Quarters of I966, 1968, 1970 and 19?.* 



Fall 
Quarter 


Total Number 
of 

Undergraduate 
Students 


Sstimate of 
Eligible 
Number of 
Students 


Number 
Enrolled Tor 
Pass/Not Pass 

Grades 


Estimated 
Per Cent of 
Eligible 

Students 
Enrolled in 
Pass/Hot P--3S 
Grades 


1966 


16,862 




5,590 


;.c 


1968 


17,539 


16,662 


7,010 


h2 


197C' 


17,995 


17,095 


6,390 


37 


1971/2 


15,828 


15,037 


5,i*96 


36 



One course permitted in I966 and 1968 and more than oi.e 
permitted in 1970 and 1971. 



about those students who use the option to discover if there are 
differences in pass/not pass grading preference among various groups 
within the undergraduate i ..lation at Berkeley. The most consis- 
tent important difference is found when undergraduates are grouped 
by thei^ matriculation status at the opening of the fall quarter of 
instruction. Students who are new to the Berkeley r^ampus are much 
less inclined {26% compared to average of 31%) to e^act a course 
for a pass /not pass grade than are students who either are return- 
ing to Berkeley after an absence of one or more terms or are con- 
tinuing their attendance from the previous regular term (see Table $). 

Before proceeding further, the reader should know one impor- 
tant technicality concerning the basic data used in all the empiri- 
cal comparisons \vhich follow in this section and appear in later 
sections. This technicality refers to the types '^f course enroll- 
ments which were excluded from the various, analyses of actual use 
of the pass/not pass option. First, all graduate student enroll- 
ments were excluded; second, all enrollments in physical education 
activity courses, such as tennis or swimming, were excluded, inas- 
much as an enrollment in these courses did not affect the student's 
eligibility to take a * regular' course on a pass/not pass basis; 
and, third, all independent study course enrollments were excluded 
sin?e undergraduates have to take these courses on a pass /not pass 
basis and doing so does not affect their eligibility to enroll in 
' regular ' cours es . 

As one can see in Table 5, the per -ent of new students vho 
enroll for the pass /not pass option is sistently below that for 
continuing or returning ctudents for t.. 3 three fall terms shown and 
the per cent of returning students is consistently below the per 
cent for continuing students. The smaller proportions of new and 
returning students who use the option may be due, in small part, to 
the very slightly lighter course load these students carry compared 
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Table 5 

SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS 

Per Cent of All Undergraduate Students Enrolled in One 
or More Courses for a Pass/Not Pass Grade at Berkeley 
in the Fall Quarters of I968, I97O and 1971 ' 



Selected 
Char act ei i sties 




■D T? T? r 

r n L 


' T? M T 




Fall 1968 


Fall 1970 


Fall 1971 


Three Term 
Average 


Matriculation Status: 










Hew 


26 


26 


25 


26 


Returning 


3h 


35 


30 


33 


Continuing 


h3 


39 


39 


hi 


Class Standing: 










Freshman 


26 


29 


26 


27 


Sophomore 


hi 


ho 


38 


h2 


Junior 


h3 


36 


36 


38 


Senior 


h2 


37 


38 


39 


Men and Women : 










Men 


35 


3h 


32 


3h 


Women 


he 


38 


38 


hi 


TOTAL, Undergraduates 






35^ 


31% 












Number of Students 


17,539 


17,995 


15,828 


17,121 



tSee Appendix A for details. 
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to continuing students, 3.22 and 3.19 courses per quarter compared 
to 3.36 courses, respectively (see* Table 6). The effect here would 
be to reduce the opportunities for many of the new and returning 
students to use the option. More importantly, however, evidence 
noted later in Section V of this report indicates that according 
to some students, when they first entered the university, they were 
fearful of ^he unstructured nature of the pass/not pass grading 
program and \he possible effect the use of the option might have 
on their scholastic record. This uncertainty does not last long 
for, as one can see in Table 5» sophomores have used pass/not pass 
grading at a higher rate than students at other class levels. In 
gene^^al, however, class level has little effect on student behavior 
witn regard to use of the option, since the large per cent differ- 
ence shown in Table 5 only reflects the fact that most students 
classified as freshmen in the fall term are new to the campus and, 
thus as with new students, freshmen take about 10% fewer courses 
for a pass /not pass grade, 21% compared to 31% overall, respectively. 

The average higher use of the option by sophomores previous- 
ly noted is ma+ hed also, by a marginally higher average course load. 
This relationship appears to be negated when an examination of Tables 
5 and 6 are made for data concerning men and women. Although kl% 
of the women (three-term average) use the pass/not pass option com- 
pared to 3k% of the men, the former group consistently carry a 
smaller course load per te™, average 3.27 compared to 3.35 for the 
men. 1'he existence of a r»,dationship between the amount of course 
work a student carries and his or her propensity to use the pass/not 
pass grading option is cxtsarly and directly exhibited later under 
an examination of the quality of the student's performance in Sec- 
tion IV. The empirical information given there cannot be used to 
determine whether the popularity of the pass /not pass option with 
some students influences them to carry more course work or whether 
students who find it necessary or desirable to carry a higher than 
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Table 6 

AVERAGE CQURSr: LOAD 

Average Number of Courses Taken Per Quarter 

Term by All Undergraduate Students at Berkeley in 

the Fall Quarters of 1968, 1970 and 1971 



Selected 


AVER 


AGE CO 


U R S E L 


0 A D 


Characteristics 


Fall 1968 


Fall 1970 


Fall 1971 


Three Term 
Average 


Matriculation Status: 










New 


3.23 


3.20 


3.2i* 


3.22 


Returning 


3.1I4 


3.20 


3.2i4 


3.19 


Continuing 


..3U 


3.3I4 


3.I4I 


3.36 


Class Standing 










Freshman 


3.22 


3.20 


3.2I4 


3.22 


Sophomore 


3.3I4 


3.36 


3.1*0 


3.37 


Junior 


3.33 


. 3.35 


3.37 


3.35 


Senior 


3.33 


3.29 


3.39 


3.3!^ 


Men and Women: 










Men 


3.35 


3.32 


3.39 


3.35 


Women 


3.25 


3.26 


3.30 


3.27 


TOTAL, Undergraduates 


3.31 


3.30 


3.35 


3.32 












Number of Students 


17,539 


17,995 


15,828 


17,121 
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average course load are delighted to use the pass/not pass option 
whenever they can, in order to make their burden less onerous. 

While the evidence from Tables h and 5 shows that the pro- 
portion of undergraduate students who use pass/not pass grading ht^s 
not grown over the years, other evidence shows that with the change 
in rules in 1970 (see page l8), students who do make use of the 
option used it more per quarter; that is, once students were allowed 
to take more than one course per quarter on a pass/not pass basis, 
the average number of such courses has grown (see Chart A). This 
division among the undergraduates concerning their preference for 
using or not using the option appears throughout this report. There 
is considerable evidence that, for a variety of reasons, some stu- 
dents are very pleased to have use of the option and others either 
dislike it or feel they cannot use it without harming their future 
academic plans . 

One measure of interest which has been estimated, but has 
not been examined directly, so far, is the proportion of total 
course enrollments which are graded on pass/not pass basis. Although 
this ratio could be determined from the information already given, 
a direct measurement is available and will help place in perspective 
tne actual magnitude of the impact of pass /not pass grading on the 
scholastic system used at Berkeley. In Table 7 9 the total course 
enrollments generated by undergraduate students are shown together 
with the per cent of those enrollments which are graded pass/not 
pass. Out of every ].00 grades given by the faculty, 12 are pass/ 
not pass grades. The range, in the Fall Quarter 1971, by class 
standing, is from about 9 out of every 100 grades for freshmen to 
ih out of every 100 grades for seniors. 

Not shown in Table 7, but given in Appendix B, is further 
proof that the newness of the student, and not his class standing. 
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CHART A 

Shows Increased Number of Courses Taken for a Pass/Not Pass Grade 
Per Quarter Following the Change in Rules to Allow for More than 
One (1.00) Course Per Quarter in the Fall Quarter 1970 at Berkeley 

1.25 1 1 




Fall Terms 



No data, but would have been 1.00 by regulation. 
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Table 7 
CLASS STMDING 

Per Cent of Course Krirollments Which are Graded Pass/Not 
Pass by Class Standing for All Undergraduates at Berkeley 
in the Fall Quarters of I968, 1970 an^ 1971. 





P 


E R C E N 


T + 


Class Standing 


COURSE ENROLLmiTS Pass/Not Pass 




Fall 1968 


Fall 1970 


P'all 1971 


FVeshman 


8 


10 


9 


Sophomor e 


lU 


13 


13 


Juni or 


13 


12 


12 


Senior 


13 


12 


lU 


TOTAL 


12 


11 


12 




Number of Course 
Hnrollments 


58,016 


59,31^4 


53,062 



Ratio of per cent of course enrollments which were pass/ 
not pass taken by new students compared to continuing 
students . 





Fail 1968 


Fall 1970 


Fall 1971 


Freshman 


.5 


.7 


.7 


Sophomore 


.8 


.8 


.8 


Junior 


.7 


.7 


.7 


Senior 


.5 


.6 


.6 



t 

oee Appendix A for details. 

■f'4' 

See Appendix B for details. 
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has a marked effect on reducing his propensity to enroll for a pass/ 
not pass grade. The ratios of the per cent figures given in Appendix 
B of pass /not pass enrollments by new students compared to those for 
continuing students are subtended to Table ?. They show that the 
rate of use of the option by new students is half to four-fifths 
that of continuing students, with new seniors having the least use 
and new sophomores the most. 

Two final examinations of the popularity of the opti on are 
given to provide information about differences among various sub- 
ject fields of study at Berkeley. As has been shown already, the 
per cent of undergraduate students who elect to use the pass /not pass 
grading system has declined from h2% to 36^, from I968 to 1971. 
Among the undergraduate majors in the several schools and colleges 
of the university, there have been some changes in pass /not pass 
use upward, notably among students in the Schools of Optometry and 
Forestry. In genera], of course, the trends are downward over the 
three terms considered here. Table 8 gives the per cent figures 
for each fall term and a three-term average. The column of averages 
shows the higher use of the option by students in the College of 
Letters and Science, 3Q% compared to a campus average of 32^, exclud- 
ing Letters and Science. If the latest fall quarter (I9TI) is 
considered, then Optometry students are the high users {h6%) ^ followed 
by Letters and Science (36^). The low users are students who major 
in chemistry, environmental design, criminology and forestry, all 
between 26% and 20%. 

In Table 9, a different treatment of the data shows the per 
cent figures for the number of pass/not pass course enrollments in 
the departments of instruction of the schools and colleges. In this 
table the professional schools have been combined. The picture 
here is distinctly different from Table 8. There are several inter- 
esting facts: (a) in the lower and upper division course enrollments 
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Table 8 

STUDENTS BY COLLEGES AI^D SCHOOLS 



Per Cent of Undergraduate Students by Ilajor Area V/ho vere 
Enrolled ia One or More Courses for a Pass /Not Pass Grade at 
Berkeley During the Fall Quarters 1968, 1970 and 1971 







PER C 


E N T 




Major Area of Student 


Fall Quarters 


Three Term 










Average 




1968 








1970 


1971 


COLLEGES— Freshmen through Seniors) 










Agricultural Sciences 


26 


31 


31 


30 


Chemistry 


29 


28 


21* 


27 


Engineering 


37 


37 


31 


35 


Environmental Design 




do 


oil 


28 


ijeuuei s oc ocience vsee uej.ow aiso/ 


k2 


36 


36 




Ethnic Studies 




lOO"*""*" 


36 




SCHOOLS— Juniors and Seniors 










business Adir.inistration 


36 


36 


32 


35 


Criminology 


29 


38 


26 


3i 


Forestry 


7 


12 


20 


13 


Optometry 


20 


31 


%6 


32 


College of Letters & Science: Details 










Juniors and Seniors 










Biological Sciences 


31* 


30 


33 


32 


Humanities 


1*7 


36 


1*0 


1*1 


Physical Sciences 




1*0 


38 


41 


Social Sciences 


1*7 


39 


1*0 


1*2 


Freshmen and Sophomores 


38 


35 


33 


35 












TOTAL, Undergraduates 


1*0 


35 


35 


37 



tSee Appendix C for details* 
*'"^One student* 
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Table 9 

COURSE EHROm^NTS BY LEVEL 

Per Cent of Course Enrollments Which are Pass/!Jot Pass by Departr.ent 
at BerkeJey During the Fall Quarters 1963, 1970 and 1971^ 



Departments of 
Instruction 




PER 


C E ri T 




L 0 


W E r D 


I V I s 0 


Li 


Fall 1968 


Fall 1970 


Fall 1971 


Three- Term 
Average 


Agricultural Sciences 
Chemistry 
Engineering 
Environmental Design 
Ethnic Studies 
Professional Schools 


UO 
3 
2 
6 

11 


13 

2 

3 

h 
28 

10 


39 

2 
2 

1 
26 
11 


30 
2 
2 
I4 
27 
11 


Letters & Science 
Biological Sciences 
Humanities 
Physical Sciences 
Social Sciences 


(II4) 
22 

9 
16 

23 


(iM 
21 
1I4 
9 

16 


(13) 
16 
16 
8 

13 


(IM 
20 
13 
11 
18 


Other 


I4I 


12 


9 


21 


TOTAL 


II4 


13 


11 


13 






U 


P P E R D 


I V I S T ( 


D N 




Fall 1968 


Fall 1970 


Fall 1971 


Three-Ter::: 
Average 


Agricultural Sciences 
Chenistry 
Engineering 
Environmental Design 
Ethnic Studies 
Professional Schools 


1 
ft 
I4 
I4 

8 


6 
1 
I4 
6 
9 

19 


7 
2 
3 
6 
9 
23 


5 
1 
3 
5 
9 
17 


Letters & Science 
Biological Sciences 
Humanities 
Physical Sciencies 
Social Sciences 


(12) 
3 
12 
1. 


(11) 
6 
12 
7 
11 


(12) 
6 

17 
6 

12 


(12) 
5 

13 
6 

12 


Other 


38 


10 


12 


20 


TOTAL 


11 


11 


12 


11 



See Appendix D for details. 
Less than .6. 
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almost the same per cent of pass /not pass grades have been ^iven 
over the years » 13% to 11%^ respectively, but the top of the range 
of the figures is much higher at the lower division level, from 2f: 
to 30% for lower division compared to 1% to 20% for upper division; 
(b) while engineering students use the option as frequently as most 
students, as shown in Table 8, they obviously do not use it much in 
engineering courses, and neither does anyone else; (c) the same can 
be said for chemistry courses except that chemistry stud*»nts are 
below average in using the option; (d) in lower division courses, 
use of the option had declined considerably in the sciences, but 
increased in the humanities; (e) use of the option at the upper 
division level has been more stable than at the lower division for 
the three years considered, with the exception of a very significant 
increase among upper division courses in the professional schools, 
from Q% in 1968, to 23% in 1971. 



SUMMARY 



Prior to the initiation of a partial pass/not pass grading 
system at Berkeley in' 1966, the Select Committee on Education found 
the proposed innovation to be unpopular with the faculty but popular 
with the students. Since 1966, the faculty has modified their posi- 
tion in fa/or of the probable value of a partial pass/not pass sys- 
tem, but they are rzt particularly pleased with the manner in which 
the system operates. The undergraduate students continue to regard 
the pass/not pass option with favor. Their greatest satisfaction 
with the option is that it allows them to enjoy their course work 
more than :'.n regular letter-graded courses and that the heightened 
pleasure is transferred, in part, to their entire university experi- 
ence. The majority of the students stated that they were not attrac- 
ted to u^e the option in fulfilling breadth requirements or in tak- 
ing required courses that were not interesting to them. 



Factual, rather than attitudinal, neasurements of the popu- 
larity of the usage of the pass/not pass option anong all under- 
graduates reveal a limited, but more or less sustained, interest. 
The proportion of eligible individual undergraduates who use the 
option rose from 36% to over hO% and then declined to 36% again. 
The option is used more by continuing and returning students than 
those who are new to i.ie campus, by women more than men, and by stu- 
dents in the College of Letters and Science more than by students 
in other colleges or in the professional schools. 

The empirical data show that the total impact of the innova- 
tion on the regular grading system has a magnitude of about 12 pass/ 
not pass grades among 100 grades awarded by the faculty each term. 
This small ratio results from (a) the natural limits imposed oy the 
rules and regulations governing pass/not i^ass grading, (b) the fact 
that only slightly more tlian one out of three eligible students use 
the option each term and (c) the fact that the main use of the 
option lies with certain types of students who have a much higher 
propensity for its use than other students. But, while the stu- 
dents who enjoy using the option have not increased their numbers, 
they have increased their use of the option per term since the ^n^nge 
in regulations in 1970, which allowed a student to enru^i in more 
than one course per quarter. Ko matter what standard one uses 12% 
of any system is important. The question is whether the pass /not 
pass option is too small to be considered a real innovation in 
grading, ; whether, despite its limited influence, too important 
to be disregarded. 
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SECTION II 



STUDENT TENSIONS AND PRESSURES 



The role of the student from primary grades through gradu- 
ate work at colleges and universities has many constancies of which 
one is the periodic requirement to exhibit through reports or exam- 
inations the quality of his knowledge gained through the educational 
experience. Putting aside, for this study, discussions of whether 
such tests are valid indicators of learning experiences, few persons 
would argue that most students have felt tensions and pressures 
associated with academic performance. These are vague terms, per- 
haps, but their use is common and their meaning is clear. 



FACULTY OPINION 



The faculty respondents {2hh) to the survey of Spring 1970, 
thought that the pass/not pass grading option was moderately effec- 
tive in reducing strong competition tjnong students. Almost half 
(^45^) of the faculty gave this opinion with the remainder about 
equally divided between those who thought the option was very effec- 
tive in reducing strong competition {29%) and those who thought it 
was moderately ineffective (20%) or entirely ineffective (5f5). 

The faculty responded quite differently to another survey 
statement question: "The fear of a poor grade has been suggested 
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as one reason why students may cheat on course exaninations . Hov 
effective do you think the pass/not pass ^ysten: has been in red::c- 
ing grace pressure, and thereby reducing any ?heating anong stu- 
de'^ts enrolled in a course for a pass/not pass grade. ' Cut of the 
2k^ faculty respondents , l89 gave their views of the effect that 
pass /not pass grading has on examination cheating , and this number 
was about equally divided bclveen those who thought the option 
effective in reducing cheating and those who did not. 

There was far less disagreement that pass /not pass grading 
allowed a student to carrj^ a full course load while reducing the 
amount of workload pressure from courses. Over Bo% of the faculty 
respondents agreed that in this instance the option was either mod- 
erately effective (52JJ) or very effective (29%). An almost identi- 
cal response distribution was given by the faculty to the survey 
item which stated that "as pressure increases in a student* s letter- 
graded courses, the student will disregard his work in pass/not 
pass courses." 

One section of the faculty survey was directed to those 
faculty who stated that they knew specifically who the pass /not 
pass students were in their classrooms. On the problem of tensions 
in the classroom the survey asked these faculty, "How does the pass/ 
not pass students' general tension level in class and on examina- 
tions compare with that of the letter-graded students?" Only about 
half of the faculty answered this question, and among the group 
who responded, 6l% thought the students were as relaxed under one 
grading system as the other, and 37^ said the students were more 
relaxed under the pass/not pass system. 



STUDENT OPINION 



The undergraduate students also perceived themselves to be 
more relaxed when taking a course for a pass /not pass grade than 
for a standard letter grade. On a scale from 1 to 7, from "less 
than letter-graded course" to "more than letter-graded course," the 
weighted response of -^he students was 2.3, a figure which represents 
a strong indication from the students that the majority thought that 
the tensions and pressures were far less with pass/not pass grading. 
An almost equal statement was made with regard to competition with 
other students, weighted score The student respondents did 

not think that either the tension from course evaluation, the gen- 
eral level of personal anxiety, or the amount of cheating were as 
different in pass/not pass grading compared to standard grading as 
the two previously noted types of academic pressures, but, still, 
they did rank these latter three acadonic pressures as being less 
prominent in pass /not pass grading compared to standard grading 
(see Table 10). 

In what appears to be an inconsistency, the undergraduate 
respondents gave essentially no importance to electing the pass /not 
pass option in o. ier to reduce competition with other students. On 
a scale from 1 to 7, from less important to more important, the 
weighted response was U.O, i.e., no difference. An essential point 
here is that the students did spread their responses fairly uniformly 
across all 7 points on the scale of importance, which must mean that 
there are significant proportions of the undergraduate students who 
are concerned with ^^tudent competition and similar proportions who 
do not focus on this problem. If this assumption is correct, there 
may be no inconsistency in the facL that a large proportion of the 
same students said pass/not pass grading helped to reduce competition 
with other students. It may, however, reflect their perception of 
how other students react rather than reflecting any personal need 
of their own to avoid competition. 
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rioTibt;:' ana kseighteu ^cores of Responses by a Sair.ple of L'ndergraduate 

Students Regardin*^ their Att.tu^eo ana ^ercerticns of Te.iSicns and 

Pressures Associated viti. Pass/l^ct Pass Gracing m Courses Taught at Berkeley 











S 


C A L E 












Number of 




































Survey Item 


Responses 
(Maximum 
1,205) 


Less 


Important 


iieutral 


More 


Important 


WEIGHTED 


1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


6 


7 


SCORE 








P 


E R 


C E 


N T 








(a) Kow Important are the Following 




















Reasons for Electing Pass/Not 




















Pass Grading! 




















Reduce tension from course 
evaluation 


931 


6 


5 


k 


11 


20 


28 


25 


5.2 


Reduce pressure if course is 
difficult or time consuming 


935 


7 


5 


5 


10 


2U 


28 


21 


5.1 


T?*ifiiir**i ♦'OTiQi^NTi t^T^/^ a cc vr\ 

pressure 


9j5 


10 


5 


7 


13 


21 


2h 


19 


k.8 


Reduce competition with 
ether students 




19 


11 


9 


1 h 


17 


17 


12 




(3) How Important are the Following 




















Reasons for NOT Electing Fass/Not 




















Pass Grading: 




















Keed grades for motivation 


1.190 


36 


19 


11 


lU 


11 


6 


2 


2. J 


Enjoy tne competition of 
getting grades 


1 ,100 




20 


11 




7 


3 


c 












S 


C A L E 














Less 'fhan Letter 
Graded Courses 


Same"*" 


More Than Letter 
Graded Courses 








1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


6 


7 










P 


E R 


C E 


N T 








(C) Compared to Graded Courses, What 




















was your Actual Experience in 




















Pass/Not Pass Courses: 




















Amount of cheating 


873 


26 


10 


6 


51^ 


2 


1 


tr 


3.0 


Level of personal anxiety 
in general 


918 


19 


28 


21 


21 


k 


k 


3 


2.9 


Tension from course 
evaluation 


921 


2h 


31 


16 


11 


5 


5 


6 


2.8 


Competition with other 
students 


917 


30 


30 


19 


17 


2 


1 


1 


2.k 


Tension and classroom pressure 


9i8 


30 


33 


19 


12 


2 


1 


2 


2.3 

1 



"♦"Students were instructed on these items to assume that standard graded courses 
had a rating of h. 



"^"Less than 0.6^ 



The students were positive in their responses to three other 
reasons for electing pass /not pass grading: reduced tension from 
course evaluation, reduced pressure if the course is difficuJt or 
time cons'aniing, and reduced tension and classroom pressure (weighted 
scores 5.2, 5.1 and i+.8, respectively). Since there were no com- 
pletely one-sided responses from the students to any of the survey 
items which explored the reasons why they used the pass /not pass 
option, a weighted score of 5.2 represents a relatively high rating 
of the utility that pass/not pass grading has on reducing tension 
caused by instructor evaluation of each stude>".t*s academic perfor- 
ma.'iCe. 

When asked how they rated the importance of needing standard 
grades for motivation or the importance of enjoyment derived from, 
the competition of receiving above average grades, the student respon- 
dents to the survey gave low ratings to these reasons for not elec- 
ting the pess/not pass option. The facts of this study show that 
most undergraduates use the pass /not pass option discriminately , 
but their Vv^sponse to the latter two reasons clearly indicates that 
self-impc s .»c tension or pressure motivations are not responsible 
for their x.--. -suit of standard letter grades. 



SUMMARY 



Both faculty and students perceive reduced tensions and 
pressures among students who are enrolled in a course for a pass/ 
not pass grade compared to students who are enrolled for a standard 
letter grade. Their perceptions, however, were not always equiva- 
lent; for while the faculty thought that reduced pressures som.e- 
times lead to reduced performance, the students did not view reduc- 
tions of course pressures in a negative light. In zhe sections 
which follow on exploration and quality, the reader will see that 



the majority of the students regard the reduction in course erffort 
as beneficial not simply to avoid work but rather to give them some 
freedon for exploration while still maintaining a full program of 
university work. 



SECTION III 



EXPLORATION 



More than any other positive value attributed to the poten- 
tial effects of the introduction of a partial pass/not pass grading 
system at Berkeley, was the anticipated gain in freedom of time and 
mind to explore unfamiliar courses, pursue novel subjects and tasks, 
and choose courses for intellectual pleasure instead of curricular 
requirements . 



FACULTY OPINION 



The very first question on the faculty survey asked: "How 
effective do you think Berkeley's pass/not pass system has been in 
achieving one of its primary goals of providing an opportunity for 
students tc explore subject areas with which they are unfamiliar?" 
Almost all (233 out of 2kk) of the faculty respondents replied to 
this question and most of them, 76^, thought the new grading system 
had the desired effect; however, they were not enthusiastic in their 
response, for 60% of the number said it was only moderately effec- 
tive. The faculty was more enthusiastic about the use of the option 
by the students to choose a course for enjoyment and intellectual 
pleasure. Almost twice the percentage, 29^, compared to the previous 
survey item, strongly agreed that students used the pass/not pass 
option on this basis; and over half, 56^, moderately agreed. 



Two more specialized questions were asked of the faculty 
respondents on the issue of exploration. A majority, 60/5, of the 
respondents said that the pass /not pass option Wc^^ ruoderately effec- 
tive in allowing students to seek challenging courses for breadth 
requirements without fear of receiving a poor grade. Those who 
thought the option very effective (13^) in this objective were more 
than balanced by those who thought it ineffective, or moderately 
ineffective (9^ and l8^, respectively). A longer range effect of 
the pass/not pass option which considered the possiblity that the 
opportunity to explore unfamiliar subjects would cause a student to 
change his major field of study was rejected by a majority of the 
faculty, 66^; most of the remainder, 30^, thought the option had a 
moderate effect for this type of student reaction. 

In the faculty survey section which asked for responses 
from those who had taught courses which included students enrolled 
for a pass/not pass grade, a majority, 58^, of the number who 
responded (l69) said it was partially true that students took their 
courses for pass /not pass grades to fulfill breadth requirements and 
9^ said it was entirely true; 32^, said it was not true. 

STUDENT OPINION 

There were over a dozen questions on the student survey 
which related to their percei\;'ed value of pass /not pass grading 
on academic exploration. The responses of \.he unaergraauates 
surveyed are shown in Table 11, and there is no indication of high 
positive attitudes; nevertheless, the weighted values, with one 
exception, all lie on the positive side of the 7 point response 
scale used in the student questionnaire. 
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Table 11 



STUDENT PERCEPTION OF EXPLORATION 

Per Cent and Weighted Scores of Unaer graduate Student Attitude and Perceptions of 
the Use of Pass/Not Pass Grading as a Stimulus for Academic Exploration at Berkeley. 



Survey Item 



(a) Hov Important are the Following 
Reasons for Electing Pass/Not 
Pass Grading ; 

Take courses in new or 
unfamiliar subject 

Provide freedom to explore 
own interests 

Allow time to pursue 
activities outside of school 

Allow time for intellectual 
interests outside of course 
work 

.(b) How Important are the Following 
Reasons for NOT Electing Pass/ 



Not Pass Grading : 



Unable to elect pass/not pass 
as courses have been in my 
mcjor area 



(C) Compared to Graded Courses, What 
was your Actual Experience in 
Pass/Not Pass Courses ; 

Time allowed for activities 
outside of course 

Breadth of interests outside 
of major 

Freedom to explore own 
interests within course 

Pursuit of new ideas 

Excitement about learning 

Awareness of problems of 
society 

Inclination to explore 
subjects in depth 

Breadth of interests inside 
major 

Opportunity to explore 
subjects in depth 



Number of 
Responses 
(Maximum 
1,205) 



938 
937 
93T 

93T 



1,1T9 



925 

911 

919 
921 
925 

907 

925 

901 

922 



1 

2 

3 
3 
2 

3 
h 

5 
h 



3 

2 

6 
5 
3 

5 

5 

5 

9 



5 
h 

6 
7 
7 

h 
13 

7 
13 



23 

31* 

31 
35 
111 

52 

39 

55 

hi 



28 

2h 

23 
22 
19 

16 

18 

13 

18 



26 

23 

19 
18 
18 

12 

13 

9 

10 



13 

13 

11 
10 
10 

8 

7 

6 

U 



VEIGnTED 
SCORh 







S 


C A L E 








Less Important 


N'eutral 


More Important 


1 


2 


3 


h 


5 


6 


7 




P 


E R 


C E 


N T 






9 


7 


7 


8 


17 


30 


21 


10 


9 


9 




19 


21 


16 


16 


13 


13 


15 


18 


15 


10 




12 


ll* 


19 


19 


13 


9 


18 


8 


5 


11 


ll* 


16 


27 






S 


C A L E 








Less Than Letter 
Graded Courses 


Same"*" 


More Than Letter 
Graded Courses 


1 


2 


3 


h 


5 


6 


7 


P 


E R 


C E 


N T 







1I.9 
1^.5 
3.9 

3.9 



^.5 



5.0 

1^.9 

1*.7 
h.6 
U.6 

k.h 

i*.3 

U.2 




+ Students were instructed on these items to rate a letter-graded course as 1*, no 
difference between types of grading. 
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The most positive response (5»0 weighted score) of the stu- 
dents was their indication that, compared to a course taken for a 
standard letter grade, a course taken for a pass /not pass grade 
allowed more time for activities outside of the course. The stu- 
dents who responded to the set of questions shown in Table 11, Part 
C (about 925 out of the sample size of 1,205) were consistent in 
their positive attitudes, although the level of their responses to 
several questions which dealt with increased freedom to explore 
outside of the course or outside of their major field was of low 
intensity. With weighted scores of k.3 to values just above 

the neutral zone, the students stated that pass /not pass grading 
(a) increased the extent of the student's interest outside of their 
own majors, (b) allowed them to take courses in new or unfamiliar 
subjects, (c) increased their freedom to explore their own inter- 
ests, (d) encouraged them to pursue new ideas and allowed them to 
experience a higher level of excitement about learning, per se . In 
effect, then, the majority of the students stated the in their 
opinion pass/not pass grading had met one of the objectives of the 
Select Committee on Education; namely, that the new grading system 
would "create an academic milieu with greater' freedom, diversity, 
leisure, and personally-motivated inquiry. 

This new found freedom apparently does not apply to the 
pursuit of activities outside of the university nor to intellectual 
interests outside of course work, for the students were collectively 
neutral to these reasons for electing to take a course for a pass/ 
not pass grade (weighted score of each, 3*9) • The students were 
only marginally positive (weighted scores l+.l to h.k) about the 
value that the option had on increasing their awareness of problems 
of society, extending their inclination or enhancing their opportunity 
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to explore subjects in depth, and broadening their interests inside 
of their major fields. 

One reason that some of the students do not use pass/not 
pass grading is that the opportunity is not always there, most 
obviously when all the courses they must take during a particular 
academic term are in their major area. This limitation is not a 
very important factor (weighted score 4.5) > but it does represent 
some reduction in the student's opportunities each term for the 
types of exploration to which they have given positive value. 

FACTS 

Gathering precise data with regard to the undergraduate 
student *s actual use of the pass/not pass grading option for explor- 
atory purposes is virtually impossible, short of direct examination 
of each individual's academic program and personal interview con- 
cerning his or her perception as to which courses were exploratory. 
Nevertheless, an objective examination ')f student behavior can be 
made which, while it falls short of any conclusive evidence as to 
student course exploration through the stimulus of pass /not pass 
grading, does present a broad overview of the probable impact which 
the new grading option has had on such exploration. 

To make this overview, data were assembled using files for 
all undergraduate students at Berkeley and all courses taught at 
Berkeley (except physical education activity courses and independent 
study courses for the fall quarters 1968, 1970 and 1971). The stu- 
dents and courses were grouped into eleven subject areas. Three 
different sets of data were examined: (a) pass /not pass course 
enrollments generated by undergraduate students [P/NP students], 
(b) all course enrollments generated by these same P/NP students 
and (c) all course enrollments generated by students who were not 



enrolled for any pass/not pass grade [non-P/IIP students]. 

Two types of facts are readily available from the sets of 
data -oted above. The first gives a simple distribution of the 
course subject areas where the option was used; the secc ^ compares 
the pattern of course enrollments of P/NP students and . on-P/NP 
students. The first is of limited interest for this repor for, 
while it displays the extent and intensity of the use of the option 
by student groups arranged by field of study, it tells nothing 
about exploration. The question which must be asked is whether 
those same students would have generated these same enrollments if 
a pass /not pass grading system had not been in operation. The 
second set of data provides a broad examination of the degree of 
difference between the pattern of course enrollments for P/NP stu-- 
dents and non-P/NP students for each subject a^ea. This examinar 
tion attempts to discover whether there exists a consistent and 
sufficient difference which would permit one to say that the new 
grading innovation has evoked and promoted a desire for course 
exploration over and above that ordinarily found among the under- 
graduate students at Berkeley. 

The simple distribution of pass /not pass usage by student 
groups is shown in Table 12 (see Appendix E for details). Students 
in the professional colleges and schools use their pass /not pass 
option most often in courses offered by the College of Letters and 
Science, 65% to 89^. The divisions of .humanities and social sci- 
ences in the College of Letters and Science account for the majority 
of this usage. The proportion of courses taken for a pass/not pass 
grade by students within their own professional college or school 
varies widely from a low of 2% in chemistry to a high of 33^ in the 
professional schools. 

Students in the College of Letters and Science average Yl% 
of their pass/not pass courses outside of their college, with the 
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Table 12 

Sb^JECT AREA USE OF PASS/NOT PASS 

Per Cent of Pass/rJot Pass Course Enrollnents by Students Arranged by Subject 
Areas at Berkeley for a Three-Term Average (Fall Quarters 1968, 1970, 1971). 



(Total Student Population Base"** ) 





Subject Matter of Courses 


Subject Area 


Prof esj 


sional Colleges & Schools 




Collej 


je of Letters 8t Science 




Agric. 


Chem. 


Engr . 


Envir. 
Design 


Prof. 
Schs. 


Ethnic 
Stud. 


Total 
L!cS 


Bio. 
Sci . 


Hum . 


PhscL 
Sci. 


Soc. 
Sci . 


Misc. 


Agricultural 
Sciences 


13.7 


h.o 


1.1 


.6 


10.5 


2.0 


68.1 


13.2 


13.1 


9.2 


30. C 


1.9 


Chemistry 


.9 


1.6 


1.0 


1.3 


1.9 


1^.3 


88.9 


3.14 


I47.3 


6.5 


30.7 


.9 


Engineer ini;5 


.1 


.3 


12.9 


1.2 




3.7 


73.14 


1.7 


16.0 


8.1 


51.8 




Environmental 
Design 


.5 


.2 


6.2 


lk.8 


9.2 


1.7 


67.2 


3.8 


22.6 


10.1 


27.2 


3.6 


Professional 
Schools 


.5 


. M 


.1 


.2 


32.8 


1.0 


65.2 


6.3 


17.3 


8.1 


32.0 




Ethnic Studies+t 












28.5 


71.5 




50.0 




21.5 




Letters & Science, 
Total 


2.0 


• 9 


.3 


.9 


11.0 


2.2 


82.7 


6.2 


31.3 


10.9 


31.1 


3.2 


Upper Division 
Students 


























Biological 
Sciences 


2.6 


1.9 


.h 


.8 


7.2 


2-3 


81;. 9 


15.7 


2I4.6 


6.1 


36.2 


2.h 


Humanities 


1.7 


.2 


. 1 


1.5 


10.1 


• 9 


85.5 


14.5 


I42.5 


7.2 


28.6 


2.7 


Physical 
Sciences 


1.5 


.5 


1.8 


.2 


8.5 


1-7 


85.8 


l4.3 


31.2 


17.7 


31.1 


1.1; 


Social Sciences 


1.6 


• 5 


.3 


1.2 


i6.o 


1.0 


79.3 


I4.0 


23.9 


9.9 


3I4.3 


2.2 


Lower Division 
Students 


2.3 


1.2 


.3 


.6 


9.0 


3.2 


83.14 


7.0 


30.3 


12.5 


29. 14 


I4.2 


TOTAL, Campus 


2.0 


.9 


l.k 


1.3 


11. 


2.2 


80.8 


5.9 


29.1 


10.5 


32.3 


3.f^ 



'**See Appendix E for details. 

"*"*'Three~tenn averages shovn for Ethnic Studies are based on only two years 
of the new program. 
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bulk being taken in courses offered by the professional schools. 
Within the College of Letters and Science, as within the professional 
colleges and schools, the same subject areas, humanities and social 
sciences, account for most of the pass/not pass enrollment taken by 
Letters and Science s"cudents as well as students in these two 
fields, themselves. The per cent of pass/not pass courses taken 
within their own subject area by students in Letters and Science 
ranges from l6^ for biological sciences to k2% for humanities. 

Table 13 gives a quick comparison of the major differences 
between P/NP students and non-P/NP students and Appendices F and 
G give more details. There are two important points to be made 
about this table and the more detailed information which can be 
found in Appendices F and G. First, the differences are not large; 
that is, the range in the per cent difference between course enroll- 
ments within their own subject area generated by P/NP students com- 
pared to non-P/NP students is from a low of 2% for engineering to a 
high of lh% for environmental design, with an average difference of 
1%* These differences are taken from the diagonal of Table 13 which 
compares equal subject areas for students and courses. 

Although perh^ s a bit intricate, several facts already 
determined can be brought together to assess the meaning of the 1% 
average difference between all course work taken within their own 
subject areas by P/NP students compared to non-P/NP students. In 
Section I, it was noted that the average number of courses taken 
per student is 3-32 and that the average number of pass/not pass 
courses taken by the P/KP students is roughly 1.1. This means that 
the P/NP student *s enrollment in a course in which the option is 
used constitutes 33^ of his total course load; in turn, the same 
33^ figure applies for the distribution of course enrollments shown 
in Table 13 in which the per cent figure in "che upper half of the 
box represents all course work by P/NP students. Thus, if exploration 
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Table 13 



EXPLORATION 



Per Cent of Course Work Taken Within the Undergraduate Student's Own Subject 
Area at Berkeley for a Three-Term Average (Fall Quarters 1965, 1970, 1971) 

Select2d Comparisons Between Students Who Took Pass/Not Pass Courses Those 
Terms and Students Who Did Not."*" 

(Total Student Population Base) 



COURSES 

■-if - 



J' 



Agricultural 
Sciences 

Chemistry 

Engineering 

Enviv'onmental 
Design 

Professional 
Schools 

College of 
Letters & 
Sciences 

L&S-»Biological 
Sciences 

L&S-Humanities 

L&S-Physical 
Sciences 

L«eS-Social 
Sciences 




Except for 
the diagonal 
isolated 
squares 
show only 
those per 
cent differ- 
ences which 
are 2*0% or 
more. 



KEY: Upper figure - per cent for pass/not pass students 

Lower figure - per cent for non-pass/not pass students 



"*'See Appendices F and G for detail's. 



were defined as course vok*. utside of or-e's own subject area, 
although this would be an improper limitation to the Select Conunit- 
tee's anticipated benefit of the pass/not pass grading syctcr* on 
exploration, the average 1% l^fference already noted would indicate 
that the P/IIP student was at best exploring a fractional amount 
iriore than his non-P/IIP peer. However » even this fractional behav- 
ioral difference is diminished by the knowledge that the pass/not 
pass system has regulations which severely limit the use of the 
option in courses required for the major and courses prerequisite 
to those requirements. In other words, one would expect to lind 
a difference in Table 13 not due to exploration, but due to the 
rules of the system which would tend to force the student to use 
the option in subj(»ct areas other than his own. What needs to be 
emphasized here is not that students fail to use the pass/not pass 
option for exploratory purposes, but rather that all undergraduates 
do a fair amount of exploration as measured by significant ajr.ounts 
of courfe work taken outside their own fields. 

The four quadrants of Table 13 reveal the exploratory behav- 
ior of the P/lIP students compared to the non-P/NP students. Using 
only per cent differences which are 2% or more, the four quadrants 
show that (a) both types of students in the professional colleges 
and schools do not diffe* much at all in their course loads taken in 
professional colleges and schools other than their own (quadrant I); 
(b) these sane students do differ in course loads within the College 
of Letters and Science, with the P/NP students taking more work in 
the social sciences and humanities €Uid less work in the physical 
sciences than the non-P/NP students (quadrant II); (c) the College 
of Letters and Science students who are non-P/NP students take more 
course work in chemistry than P/IIP students but less work in the pro- 
fessional schools (quadrant III); (d) and within the College of Let- 
ters and Science, the differences between P/L? students and non-P/Ni" 
students lie in the amount of course work taken in the humanities 
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and social sciences, almost to the exclusion of any other areas; 
in fact, the sole exception is the greater work done by -the non- 
P/NP students who are majors in the biological sciences and who 
take more work than the biological sciences P/NP students in the 
courses of the physical sciences departments (11.5^ compared to 
Q.k%, respectively)* 



The evi^ience is clear, but certai ily not conclusive, that 
exploration is not an important benefit of the pass /not pass grad- 
ing system. The perceptions of the faculty and students cannot be 
entirely discounted when they attribute some positive explorator* 
behavior among students with regard to the grading option. The 
question remains as to why the social sciences receive the main 
part of the small per cent difference (7%) in the course work dis- 
tribution between the type of student who takes courses f©r a pass/ 
not pass grade and those who do not. The simplest explanation may- 
be that this subject area, with its wide diversity of topics 
rsinging from economics to psychology, provides the most likely 
area for student exploration whether or not via t^e pass/not pass 
grading option; and if a student is the type to use the option, 
his or her exploration is enhanced by a higher degree of course 
enjoyment* 



SUMMARY 



In their perception of the undergraduate student's use of 
the pass/not pass grading option, the majority of the faculty 
thought the option had the desired effect of providing the oppor- 
tunity for students to explore unfamiliar subject areas. The stu- 
dents also indicated that the option was important to them for 
taking courses in unfamiliar subject areas and for providing some 
freedom to explore their own interests; but they thought the avail- 
ability of the option had no effect on their use of ic to pur^ ,e 
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activities outside of the university and none on their use of it to 
permit them to pursue intellectual interests outside of course work. 
In general, when the student respondents compared their experience 
in courses graded with sta.idard letter grades to those courses 
graded pars 'not pass, they indicated that their intellectual expe- 
riences, sucn as pursuit of new ideas, excitement about learning, 
greater exploration of subject-matter, and awareness of the problems 
of society were only marginally enhanced by the use of the pass/not 
pass option. They did think, however, that there was some benefit in 
the option in that it provided them with more time for activities 
outside of the particular course they were taking for a pass/not 
pass grade and it provided them an opportunity for increasing their 
breadth of interests outside of their own major. 

There are no conclusive, objective means for measurements 
of course exploration available inasmuch as the concept of co* rse 
exploration as used in this study must be individually defined by 
each student. An inconclusive but very revealing objective measure- 
ment was made which compared those students for three different fall 
terms who use the pass/not pass option with those who do not. The 
comparison includes all undergraduate stude s in all the schools 
and colleges at Berkeley (three-term average 17,121) and the course 
work they took in all courses of the departments of instruction. 
Students and course work were grouped into eleven different subject 
areas. The objective measurement was made to determine if students 
who use the option took more work ou-side of their own area than 
did students who do not use the option. An overall average differ- 
ence was found, 7^, and the area of greatest concentration for this 
outside course work was in the social sciences of the College of 
Letters and Science. This per cent differ3nce falls far short of 
the maximum difference, 33?, and, in paro, even this small differ- 
ence can be explained as a natural result oT the rules which govern 
the pass /not pass grading system. The results of this analysis 
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clearly show little difference between the two types of students . 
In other words, the amount of exploration outside of one's own 
subject area is roughly the same for students who use the pass/not 
pass option as for students who do not. 
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SECTION IV 



QUALITY 

FACULTY OPINION 



Since quality is what scholastic grades are all about, a 
natural question about pass/not pass grading is whether it changes 
the quality of student performance. This question is certainly 
uppermost in the minds of the faculty when they comment on graaing 
innovations. In terms of standard letter grading, the faculty who 
were surveyed in the Spring Quarter 1970 were asked to respond to the 
very direct statement » "If I were giving letter grades to the pass/ 
not pass students » their grades would fall above the class average." 
Among *he faculty who replied (178 out of sample size of 2kk) there 
was an unequal but not disparate division with 55^ stating that in 
their experiences with grading these students this was' a true 
statement {hQ% partially true and 7% entirely true), and U5^ stat- 
ing it was not true. This response is worth considering for a 
moment in view of empirical evidence given later in this section of 
the study which shows that above-average students have a higher 
propensity for electing the pass/not pass option than students 
whose overall scholastic performances are about average. If the 
faculty's knowledge or perceptions are accurate, that is^ the two 
opposing groups are reporting verifiable observations » then one 
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conclusion is that some faculty encounter only those above-^average 
students who are exploring courses more difficult for them than 
courses they would have taken without the availability of the option, 
and other faculty encounter only those above^-average students who 
are consistent high--grade earners regardless of course content. 
The probability of this assumption being correct must be very low. 
A more plausible explanation is that either the faculty respondents' 
general attitudes to pass/not pass grading affect their responses 
to the question. or these^attituces affect the level of grade they 
award to the students. The reader may form his own Judgment as he 
reviews faculty responses to other questions in the survey as they 
are discussed in the paragraphs which follow. 

A majority of the sane number of faculty, 71^ > said it was 
either partially true {h3%) or entirely true {26%) that students 
enrolled for pass /not pass grades in the courses they taught wer3 
just as conscientious about cl '^swork assignments as letter-graded 
students in the same courses. 

Among a smaller (about 13-)) group of respondents than those 
answering the two survey items no^ed in the preceding comments, 
namely those faculty who said they knew which students were enrolled 
in their courses for pass/not pa5;s grading, the observations were 
not particularly positive; in fv^it^ in each instance the majority 
of these respondents saw no difference between these students and 
those who were enrolled for standard letter grades. Compared to 
letter-graded students, 21% of the faculty said that pass/not pass 
graded students attended class less often, 1% said r.ore often, and 
the remainder, 71^, said they attended as often. Nevertheless, if 
the student attended class, few of the faculty observers noted any 
reduction in the degree of attention given by students to class 
instruction, for, only lk% of the faculty said pass/not pass stu- 
dents were less attentive compared to 3% vho said they were more 
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attentive, 8l^ said as attentive. On tvo other quescions of com- 
parison to letter-^graded students, the faculty response was very 
similar: roughly 60% said that preparation and participation in 
classroom discussions was the same, between 26% ^r.Jl said the 
pass/not pass students were less pre^^Cxed and they participated 
less often, and the remaip^i^Lr, about 10% stated that preparation 
and participation 'w^ere greater. A si:'.able fraction of the faculty, 
then, about one quarter, who knew who were the pass /not pass stu- 
dents in their courses, indicated their concern with the quality 
of student performance. Only a much smaller fraction viewed stu- 
dents enrolled for a pass/not pass grade as actually outperforming 
students who chose to earn a standard letter grade. 

The question of the quality of academic work was raised 
directly with a very small number (1*1 to 1*3) of faculty respondents 
who stated they had taught courses in which all enrolled students 
were graded pass/not pass. Ir answer to the question, "How would 
you compare the overall quality of work done by students in your 
[wholly] pass/not pass courses with work done in your regularly 
graded classes?", the respondents distributed themselves in this 
manner: 11% better quality, ^8% same quality and 2k% poorer quality. 
These same faculty were more positive with reference to the general 
level of interest shown by students in their wholly pass/not pass- 
graded courses. Although the majority, 60^, said student interest 
was the same as in letter-graded courses, 285 said it was higher. 

Most of the 2l;U faculty who completed and returned a ques- 
tionnaire responded to three items which concerned objectives of 
the new grading option and which referred to problems of quality. 
These three survey items are worth quoting here in full to allow for 
full appreciation of the faculty's response. The first item stated, 
"Prior to the initiation of the pass/not pass system, stude 3 said 
that often their elective choices were based on the ease or 
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difficulty of getting a good grade," and then the item asked, "Do you 
think the pass/not pass option has been effective in eliminating 
this method of choosing an elective?" A faculty majority of 56$^ 
said the option was moderately effective in achieving this objec- 
tive, n% said it was very effective, 21% moderately ineffective 
and 6% entirely ineffective. 

The second item asked, "What is your opinion of the follow- 
ing statement? A pass/not pass option encourages self-motivation, 
in that each student performs on the basis of his own interest 
rather than to seek a grade." Half of the faculty (51^) said they 
•moderately agreed with the statement, 22% strongly agreed, l6% 
moderately disagreed and 11^ strongly disagreed. 

The last item noted that "It was hoped that the pass/not 
pass option would allow students to be more creative in the manner 
in which they work with course material," and, then, the item asked, 
"Do you agree that this happened?" The faculty were less sanguine 
that the option had achieved this objective, for, lS% strongly dis- 
agreed, ^40^ moderately disagreed, 33^ moderately agreed and Q% 
strongly agreed. 

As noted previously, the small nxMber of faculty who 
taught courses wholly pass/not pass and who responded to the survey 
vere not enthusiastic that this option promoted better quality, 
although they were somewhat more enthused by the students' show of 
interest in the course work. These same faculty, about ^43, responded 
to a series of questions which dealt vith their experiences in 
teaching the wholly pass/not pass courses with reference not so 
much to the student as to their own role in such courses compared 
to standard letter-graded courses. Their responses are shown in 
Table 1^4 and are self-explanatory. The results can be summarized 
by noting that these faculty respondents enjoying teaching such 
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Table Ih 

QUALITY IN COURSES GRADED WHOLLY PASS/NOT PASS 

Per Cent Distribution of a Small Group of Faculty Who Responded to 
Questions Regarding Their Experiences With Teaching Courses Offered 
to the Student on a Wholly Pass/Not Pass Grading Basis^ 



Survey Item 


PER 


CENT 


YEo 


NO 


a) 


Do you plan to continue teaching courses on a pass/not pass 
basis? 


95 


c 
y 


b) 


Are there advantages in teaching a course solely on a pass/ 
not pass basis? 


86 


Ik 


c) 


Have you noticed whether students in your pass/not pass 
course approach the subject in a different manner or with a 
different attitude, than students in your regularly graded 
courses? 


56 


kk 


a; 


Are there disadvantages in teaching : course solely on a 
pass/not pass basis? 


hQ 


52 


e) 


Is there a difference in the method of presenting the 
subject matter between your pass/not pass class and a 
regularly-graded class? 


2': 


73 


f) 


Is there a difference in detennining assignments for your 
pass /not pass course than your regularly-graded course? 


25 


75 


g) 


Have you found a difference in the amount of planning needed 
for your pass/not pass course for your regularly-graded? 
courses 


19 


81 



Since few such courses have been taught at Berkeley since 1966, only 
. ^+1 to h3 faculty respondents answered these questions among the total 
response group of 2^*^* faculty. 
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courses, they saw more ad-*antages than disadvantages, they rejected 
notions that such courses required different presentations, assign- 
ments or p]anning, and they were about equally divided between those 
who noticed differences in the student's manner or approach to the 
course and those who noticed no differences in these aspects of stu- 
dent behavior. 

Despite the generally positive attitude expressed by the 
faculty who taught courses which required the student to enroll for 
a pass/not pass grade, the records indicate a very small interest 
among all the faculty in teaching courses in this manner. The 
Select Committee's expectation was that undergraduate survey lec- 
ture courses would be graded wholly pass/not pass, since it was 
their opinion that discriminate grading was not viable, for most 
of these courses do not affect the student's future major program. 
Also, the Committee felt this procedure "would in turn release the 
time and energy of faculty members for more discriminate grading 
in courses where the student's performance can be seriously evalu- 
ated. 

The Cjimnittee's expectation has not been realized. An 
-examination of all undergraduate lecture courses taught wholly pass/ 
not pass for the f^ll terms 1966, 1968, 1970 and 1971 r'^veals that 
less than a handful of survey lecture courses have been taught in 
this manner each term (see Table 15). In Fall 1966, when the pass/ 
not pass option was introduced at Berkeley, four survey courses 
were taught wholly pass/not pass. In Fall 1971 » four similar 
courses were taught, but they were a different four. The only pro- 
liferation of lecture courses offered wholly pass/not pass has 
occured in the School of Education; however, these courses are not 
general survey courses. 



Op . ait . J p. ICO 
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Table 15 

ALL COURSES TAUGHT WHOLLY PASS /NOT PASS 

Listing and Enrollments of All Undergraduate Courses Taught in which 
the Students were Required to Enroll for a Pass/::ot Pass Grade Offered 
at Berkeley, Fall Quarters I966, I968, I97O and I97I. 



Department 


Course 

Number"^ 


Enr 


oll^ent 


Fall 7erm'"^ 


1966 


1968 


J 970 


1971 


Arts and Science 


iqUa 




1+6 






Conservation & Natural Resources 










39 


Contemporary Asian Studies 


3 






138 






30 












197 






3 




Cr iminology 


1911 






102 




Dramatic Art 


ii5A-B 








75 


Education 


110* 






21+6 


2i*9 




130* 






53 


y 




X31A-F* 






18U 






191 


y 


26 








192 


3 


52 


10 


3i+ 




193 


3 




321 


24 




19^+ 




80 


70 


\2 


English 


lA* 








29 


Genetics 


10 










Mathematics 


10 










Molecular Biology 


120 








36 


Physiology 


10 






207 




Psychology 


160 


197 








Statistics 


2 


138 








TOTAL ENROLLMENT 




5^*3 


253 


1,379 


677 



Courses marked with an asterisk are multi-sectioned courses in which 
not all sections were offered wholly pass/not pass. 

''"''No entry indice.tes either not offered or not given wholl.- pass/not 
pass . 
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The evidence is clear that the I'aculty is not attracted to 
teaching a course which prohibits a student from enrolling for a 
standard letter grade. Their actions may be partially founded on 
opinions they received independently in discussions with students, 
for, opinions given by students to this survey reveal support for 
the concept that a student should have the option to elect either 
a standard letter grade or a pass/not pass grade in every course 
at all times. Other explanations can be perceived for the lack of 
interest among the faculty in the presumed innovative program, but 
the simplest explanation may be that they do not consider the pro- 
gram educationally sound. 



STUDENT OPINION 



The undergraduate students did not find significant differ- 
ences in the quality of their academic experience between courses 
taken for a pass/not pass grade compared to courses taken for a 
st'^ndard letter grade; nor did the same students attest to enroll- 
i Z for pass/not pass grades in order to improve the quality of 
their performance, except in the negative sense where they questioned 
their own competence or where they were concerned with grades earned 
in courses taken for a letter grade. When they chose the option, 
the students indicated by their responses that they were indifferent 
to pass/not ^pass grading providing them with an opportunity for 
creativity or experimentation with course mater: ^s . Also, they 
gave little importance to election of the option for reasons of 

maintaining or improving their grade-point average, (b) pursuing 
in depth the course worl: beyond normal expectations, (c) learning 
from the students, and (d) working more closely with the instructor. 
As just noted, however, in a nore negative than positive sense, the 
undergraduate respondents did give some importance to electing the 
option when it allowed them to take courses where they were uncertain 
about their academic competence, and, also when it allowed them time 
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to study for other courses. Table l6 shows the level of importance 
they gave these reasons (5.0 and ^4.8 on a 7-point scale) and the 
table, also, gives t* 2 weighted scores for the other 31 items in 
the survey which attempt to ascertain student attitudes and percep- 
tions with regard to the manner in which pass/not pass grading may . 
chajige the quality of their academic performances. 

While the students, on the one hand, were indifferent to 
the use of the option as a means for providing opportunities for 
more creativity (Part A of Table I6), they stated, on the other 
hand, that they experienced the opportunity to be creative once 
they were enrolled in a pass /not pass grade compared to a letter 
grade (Part C of Table I6). This type of reversal, giving an 
indifferent response to a reason for electing the option but then 
stating that their actual experience proved the reason to have some 
merit over letter graded courses occurs also for experimentation 
with course materials. In both reversals, however, the degree that 
pass /not pass course work is considered superior to letter grade 
course work is nominally above the neutral value of U {k.3 and k.k^ 
respectively, for creativity and experimentation). In fact, if one 
examines the details of the student responses shown in Part C of 
Table I6 the most striking fact is that, except for a few items, 
roughly 1+0^ to 63% of the respondents had checked the score of k\ 
this means that the modal or majority group saw no difference in 
the quality of their academic performance or experience in courses 
taken for pass/not pass grades compared to courses taken for letter 
grades • 

Most of the items in Part C of Table I6 with weighted 
scores of and above can be characterized as non-objective eval- 
uations in the sense that most of them are not readily measurable 
by objective standards. Most of us, under the best circumstances, 
would have difficulty in knowing whether or n'Ot one teaching 
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Table le 

3TUD£irr RESPONSE TO THE QUALITY OF PASS/NOT PASS GRADING 

F'er Cent and weighted Scores of Undergraduate Student Attitudes and Perceptions of tho Academic 
Quality Differences between Pass /Not Pass Grading and Standard letter Grading at Berkeley 
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environment or another is conducive to creativity, self-devaluation, 
positive attitudes of the instructor, or one's ability to delay 
personal rewards. On the other hand, the student respondents could 
observe with some objectivity their participation iii the class, 
their attendance, the time they spent studying, whether or not 
their grade-point average improved, or how closely they were able 
to work with the instructor. These latter observations by the stu-- 
dents in Part C, and similar ones shown in the table, all have 
w» ghted scores U.O and below. 

Although the scores ar^ not greatly different, the separa- 
tion between student perceptions of objective and non-objective 
behavior may imply a desire on the part of the students to be positive 
about pass/not pass grading unless this positive attitude conflicts 
with direct observations they have made of themselves and the 
instructor. This surmise is supported by the large percentage of 
respondents who checked the score of hj i.e., no difference between 
che two grading systems. 

Among the several reasons for not electing to enroll in a 
course for a pass/not pass grade, the only one which was important 
to the undergraduates was that they needed letter grades to help 
them assuie their admission to graduate school (weighted score of 
k.^). The distribution of students on the five survey items in Part 
B of Table l6 across the 7-point scale was, unlike the responses in 
Part C, more uniform «iia^T«i<^ concentrated at the neutral point. In 
fact, the responses to the i^biag.jbA<rtfask how important letter 
grades were for admission to graduate school and improving or main- 
taining their graae-point averages almost show^a bimodal distribu- 
tion at the extreme scores of 1 and 2 and 6 and Thus, to many 
students, these reasons for not electing pass/not pass are quite 
unimportant and to others they are very important. 
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FACTS 



An objective assessment of the quality of undergraduate scho 
lastic performance in a mixed grading 7stOT, such as Berkeley's, 
can be achieved only through indirect measurements. If, as the stu- 
dents say, they enjoy their courses nore but they spend less time 
on them when taken for a pass^not pass grade, then only the instruc- 
tor can make a judgment as to the auaiity of the work, cor.pared to 
either his own standard or the standard established by students who 
choose to earn regular letter grades. Nevertheless, with data 
available from recent terms, in particular, the fall quarters of 1970 
and 1971 (and, in part, from fall quarter of I968), several relation 
ships can be explored which* give some indications of the quality of 
the performance of the users of the pass/not pass option. 

Among all undergraduates enrolled at Berkeley in the fall 
quarters of i97C and 1971, the higher the cumulative grade-point 
average (all course work taken ac Berkeley) the more likely the stu- 
dent was enrolled in one or r.ore courses for a pass/not pass grade. 
Excluding students with below C averages who, although supposedly 
not eligible to elect the use of the option, had in some small num- 
ber enrolled for a pass/not pass graae (see Appendix E for details) 
the per cent of students who used the option rises from about 27J5, 
for students with averages between 2.00 and 2.U9, to about h2% for 
students with averages between 3.50 and U.OO, for both fall terms 
(see Chart B). 

As discussed in Section I the small decline between I97O 
and 1971 in the use of the pass /not pass option among all under- 
graduates can be seen vividly by the complete separation of the 
two curves in Chart B. The decline in usage is greater among stu- 
dents with high grade-point averages, but, even though these curves 
represent many thousands of students, neither the overall decline 
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nor t:;e greater dec' ine ar.ong sLuder.ts vl^:. 1- ^jr hl-rr::- uverur^J 
r.ay represent a trend. 

ViOZ only does use of the pass^not pass or^icr. rise with rl 
ing scholastic perforr^nce, but students vhc use ^he optior. :.ave 
higher scholastic averages propcrtionatelv than students who do r.o 
. use the option: in Fall 1970, the pass/not pass users had -SfT wi S:. 
grade--point averages of B and above, and in 1971, t.his percer.^^e 
vas 31%i in comparison, anong non-users of the pass/noL pass optio; 
the comparative r^r cent figures were 31% and 31%. The distinctly 
better scholastic performance of the students vho use the oction is 
seen in the displacenent of the curves for the users tovard. the 
higher-grade-point averages shown in Chart C. 

Taken together, zhe infonnation in Charts 3 and C should 
dispel once and for all any thought that pass/not pass grading is 
a refuge for the incompetent. This is not to argue that the optior 
has not benefited these students in a^'hieving and rr^intaininr a 
high scholastic average, for evidence is given in paragraphs vhicr. 
follow thau will show that) r.cst likely, the;* "^^rive benefited; "it 
is rather, to argue that mosz of these students perfcmed as veil 
or better than non-users of the option when they were enrolled in 
courses in which they were graded by the standard letter grade sys- 
tem. Since pass/not pass grades are not considered in the deter- 
mination of the grade-point average, and since the report has 
already shown in Section I that pass/not pass iisers take only one 
course out of three for a pass/not pass grade, then obviously these 
undergraduate students are in no manner inferior performers, never 
theless, other facts indicate that without the option the users 
^would have a performance cur^/e in Chart C which would match r.ore 
closely with non-users. 

In a publication on scholastic grades at Berkeley the fol- 
lowing comment was made: 



Although the introduction of pass/not pass 
grading on a broad scale at the undergraduate course 
level in the Fall Quarter 1966 altered the per cent 
distribution so that precise comparisons with pas"C 
years were no longer valid, the primary effect of 
this innovation appears in the de^" le of the pro- 
portion of 'B' and 'C grades. The continued increase 
of the pet' cent of 'A' grades in the years 1967 and 
1969, at both lower and upper division levels pro- 
vides reasonable justification for the inference that 
'P' grades has not been a substitute for 'A' grades. 



If this inference is correct, and if the evidenc , in Sec- 
tion III that pass/not pass users exhibit no unusual exploratc^ 
behavior is correct, also, then the conclusion must be that these 
students are using the option in those courses in which they per- 
ceive their academic abilities to be less than in other courses. 



Further evidence of the reduced performance by the students 
when enrolled for a pass/not ^pass grade is given in Chart D. This 
chart considers the two types of course failure as measured by the 
instru-^tor's grade, inadequate pe: forniance (D or F or Wot Pass 
grades) and inconplete performance {I grade). 



The flue iations below grade-point averages of C are due to 
sma-T niimbers of students, but the similarities of the curves for 
bo-1. years considered leave no douljft that pass/jiot pass users are 
more likely to perform inadequately, as measured by the instructor, 
in those courses where they use the option compared to courses 
where they do not. V/hile the overall probability of failure is 
small in either type of grading for students with averages of B and 
above, the ratio between the per cent of Not Pass grades earned and 



A Reyovt on Soholarship Grades - University of California^ 
Berkeley^ Per Cent Distribution for Fall Terns 2962^ 2963^ 29 65^ 
2967j 2969. Office of Institutional Research^ Oatober^ 2970^ p. 2. 
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CHART D 



Be lew A%-erage and Inconplete Grades Earned by Students Who Use 
the Pass/Tiot Pass Option by Grade-Point Averages of the Studerjts 
FALL 1970 FALL 1971 
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D plus F grades earned is considerable. For exanple, where less 
than one student in a hundred with a prade-point average of 3 to 
B+ will earn a D or F grade, when they use the option almost four 
of them in a hundred will earn a Not Pass grade. It is wo'^th noting 
here that the higher probability of earning a ]lot Pass grade by 
those who elect the option compared to "Cheir probability cf earning 
a D or ? grade was observed and reported to the adr.ini strati on and 
faculty for the first term the pass/not pass syster. was in opera- 
tion. Fall I966. 

Again, when one examines students who achieve a C average 
or higher, the per cent of students who earn an incomplete g-rade, 
whether in a course taken for a letter grade or for a pass /not x:i.\v 
grade, varies ver^*" little; but there is a perceptible cross-ove^^ 
of the curves for both years at the C+ point. Perhaps neither of 
these differences in performance are sufficiently large to warrant 
any concern about a possible reduced quality of scholastic effort, 
for two other explanations could provide the answers for the dif- 
ferences. First, the quality of perforr.ance may be the best tre 
students could give even if they had taken the courses for a l'*:t^r 
grade; that is, as discussed before, tr.e studenr^s are using ' h( 
option for courses difficult for them. Second, comments rece.* ?d 
from students reported in the last section of this study include 
criticism of some faculty who are perceived as grading more strin- 
gently students who elect the pass/not pass grade option. These 
perceptions may not be without foundation inasmuch as som.e facui^ty 
commented that they perceive the users of the option to be seeking 
an "easy" grade. 



18 

Underfr-admte Pass/Not Pass Grading at the University of 
Califormia^ Berkeley^ Fall Quarter 1966 . Office of Instituticrial 
Research^ May^ 196?. 
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Although the magnit .le is very small and regardless of their 
perceptions or behavior, the fact remains that students who elect 
to be graded on the, pass/not pass system will increase their proba- 
bility of failure and more likely «^han not, will work less and 
thereby gain less in .thdse o^burses. But there is one additional 
empirical factor to consider which may affect these students, and 
that is their propensity to carry higher than average work loads. 
Twice the per cent of pass/not pass users enroll for 17 or more 
course units than non-users, about 27% 13% (three-term average). 
This bulge above the standard unit load of 15 per quarter term, is 
seen in each of the curves for the Fall Quarter of 1968, 1970 and 
1971 (in Charts E, F, and G) and in the tabular material given in 
Table 17. 

Tne standard deviations for pass/not pass users and non- 
users for all, three years are roughly comparable, but the distinct 
bulge for users at unit course value higher than 16 is large and 
has increased over time. An important point to note is that both 
psLSs/not pass users and non-users show increa ^d unit loads, rising 
from 13.8 units per quarter in Fall I968 to lU.2 in Fall, 1971 for 
non-users and rising from lh.9 to 15«3 for users in the same period. 

The curves in Charts E, F and G show significantly higher 
percentages of pass /not pass studentc at each unit value from 16 
through 20 compared to the non-pass/not pass students. In the fall 
terms of 1970 and 1971, a good part of this bulge is drawn from 
the peak area between the 1^* ana 15 unit values; but what is surpris- 
ing is that so much of the bulge Is drawn from unit values at or 
below the minimum unit load required for most students who are pur- 
suing a normal undergraduate program, 12 units. A conjecture is 
that pass/not paFs users normally would carry heavier than average 
workloads in the absence of a partial pass /not pass grading system 
or, perhaps, under any grading system. 
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Table 17 

u::r: load a:;d pacj/:;ot PAsr- usb: 

Per Cent Distribution of Undergraduate ^:tudents by Units 
Taken in a rail Quarter at Berkeley and Whether or Uot 
the otudent was Lnrolled in a Pass/lJot Pass Course"^ 
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"^Lx-^ . xicrs pass/not pa^s enrollr.ent in independent study courses and 
s^-lctea physical euuo«.tion ana ir.usic activity courses. 



This conjecture loses sor.e of its credibility when an exar.i- 
nation is made of the students arranged by the several subject nat- 
ter groups, for example, chemistry, engineering or soci-.! sciences 
(see Table 18). The uniformity of the higher unit load for almost 
every group of pass /not pass users compared to non-users makes 
acceptance of a different type of student less plausible. As was 
alreadiy noted, the small numerical difference in the mean unit value 
represents a sizable per cent difference. Since there is no means 
to determine vhat load these students would have carried had there 
not been a pnss/not pass option, the question of basic differences 
between the *rs and non-users cannot be resolved. The important 
point is that the users ?re carrying heavier than normal workloads 
and the critical questions are whether this academic behavior is 
beneficial or detrimental to the quality of the students' perfor- 
mances and whetner this behavior creates Inequities in the faculty's 
ability to judge student performance. 

The users of the pa3s/not pass option may benefit by accel- 
eration toward completion of their degree program or other more 
limited time goal, assuming these are positive objectives for the 
students. They may gain, also, by acquiring a limited number of 
desired courses beyond the standard curricular boundaries established 
by each college and school. Although these extra courses can be 
acquired without the pass/not pass option, its use obviously makes 
such acquisition less difficult. V.Tiile facts previously presented 
show that there has been no diminished scholastic performance of 
these students in courses taken for a regular letter grade, the 
facts also show that their performances in courses taken for pass/ 
not pass grades are poorer in quality. One can only conjecture 
that the pass/not pass users may not gain as much from courses in, 
which the option is used if these courses are added to their normal 
workload rather than being a part of it. 
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UNIT WORKLOAD BY SUBJECT 

Means and Standard Deviations for the Number of Course 
Units Taken by Students Who Use the Pass/Not Pass Option 
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Criminology 


16.1 


IU.8 


16.3 


2.6 


2.6 


2.2 


Forestry & Conservation 


1U,0 


15-^ 


IU.5 


l.U 


l.U 


3.0 


Optometry 


16,1 


16,7 


16.6 


2.1 


1.5 


1.6 


Letters and Science: 


1U,8 


15-1 


15.2 


2.3 


2.7 


2.7 


Biological Sciences 


1U.8 


1U,9 


15.0 


2.1 


2.U 


2.6 


Humanities 


IU.9 


15-5 


I5.U 


2.5 


2.8 


2.7 


Physical Sc^'ences 


la.6 


lU-5 


IU.9 


2.3 


2.7 • 2.6 


Social Scie/iCes 


IU.9 


15.6 


15.7 


2.3 


2.7 


2.9 


Lover Division 


IU.8 


IU.8 


15.0 


2.3 


2.6 


2.5 


Total University 


IU.9 


15-1 


15.3 


2.3 


2.6 


2.6 






Non-Pass/Iiot Pass Student 


Subject Apea of Student 


M 


E A N S 




STANDARD DEVIATIONS 




Fall 


Fall 


Fall 


Fall 


Fall 


Fall 




1968 


1970 


1971 


1968 


1970 


1971 


Agricultural Sciences 


13.1 


13.3 


13.9 


2.8 


2.9 


2.6 


Chemistry 


13.8 


13.5 


13.9 


2.U 


2.U 


2.U 


Engineering 


13.7 


13.5 


13.9 


2.6 


2.6 


2.3 


Environmental Design 


13.6 


13.6 


13.8 


2.6 


2.7 


2.U 


Ethnic Studies^ 






13.7 






1.7 


Professional Schools: 


IU.5 


Ik.k 


IU.8 


2.2 


2.U 


1.9 


Business Administration 


IU.2 




IU.7 


1.7 


2.2 


1.8 


Criminology 


lU.O 


4.0 




3.U 


3.U 


2.3 


Forestry & Conservation 


IU.7 


13.9 


IU.2 


2.7 


2.U 


1.7 


Optometry 


15.5 




15.0 


2.0 


2.1 


1.9 


Letters and Science: 


13.7 


lU.O 


IU.2 


2.6 


2.9 


2.6 


Biological Sciences 


13-7 


13-7 


lU.l 


2.5 


2.8 


2.3 


Humanities 


13-8 


1U.2 


IU.3 


2.8 


2.8 


2.7 


Physical Sciences 


13^8 


13.5 


13.7 


2.5 


2.8 


2.9 


Social Sciences 


lU.l 


IU.5 


:.U.7 


2.5 


2.9 


2.6 


Lower Division 


13.6 


13-9 


lU.O 


2.6 


2.8 


2.5 


Total University 


13.8 


lli.O 


IU.2 


2.6 


2.8 


2.5 



tFigures not reliable due to small number of students. 



Higher than avercige unit loads by pass/not pass users may 
be detrimental to non-users only if oi:e assumes that some of the 
users would carry a minimumly acceptable full-time load of 12 units 
without the option, but appear to carry a standard load (15 units) 
or higher than standard load (l6 or more units) with the opt^'on. 
Two hypothetical students enrolled in exactly the same program of 
courses in a given term and competing for grades may not have equiva- 
lent effective loads if one of.,th«n is using the option in one of 
the courses and is able to markedly reduce his effort therein and 
transfer the saved energy to the other courses. If these specula- 
tions have any merit then the latter student is using the system to 
his advantage and the other student' is not and only the faculty can 
decide whether or not a real inequivy exists. 



SUMMARY 



Faculty respondents to the survey distributed in the Spring 
of 1970 perceived the pass lot pass grading system as having moder- 
ately positive and moderately negative effects on the quality of 
student performance. In most responses, the majority thought that 
the students * performances did not differ much when they used the 
option compared to times when they did not. Among the minority per- 
centage of faculty who gave strong positive or negative responses, 
a consistently larger percentage viewed the peiss/nct pass users as 
performing below standard. 

Among the small number (about U2) of faculty who taught 
courses in which all students were graded pass/not pass, the opin- 
ion was generally positive concerning the benefits they gained from 
teaching such courses, but there were no strong indicators that the 
quality of student performance was better. The expectations of the 
Select Committee on Education that undergraduate survey lecture 
courses would be taught wholly pass/not pass has not been realized. 
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for, despite the positive reaction of faculty who ha\-e taught these 
courses, there has been no proliferation of such courses since the 
inception of the pass/not pass system in 1966, and the actual num- 
ber of courses has remained consistently far below the potential. 

Although the students had certain positive perceptions of 
improvements in the quality of their experiences in courses in which 
they elected to enroll for a pass/not pass grade, the broad consensus 
was that there were few important differences between these experi- 
ences and experiences in courses taken for a standard letter grade. 
To a moderate degree, the students saw improvements in their creativ- 
ity, self-evaluation, experimentation with course material, 
instructor's attitude and learning. They considered the use of the 
grading option to be slightly detrimental to maintaining or improv- 
ing their grade-point average, to working closely with their instruc- 
tor, to obtaining written and oral evaluations by their instructor 
and to spending sufficient time at study. 

Fairly high importance was given by the st-^-ident respondents 
to electing the pass/not pass option in courses where their antici- 
pated personal competence vas uncertain and where they thought they 
would gain study time for other courses. On the other side, some 
importance for not electing to use the option was voiced by students 
who expected to seek admission to graduate work and who assumed 
that the pass grades compared to regular letter grades on their 
records would be detrimental to this expectation. 

Empirical information taken from the records of all under- 
graduates enrolled at Berkeley in the fall terms of 1971 and 1970 
and, in some * instances , 1968, reveals that the quality question is 
ambiguous. On the one hand, the facts show that the better the 
cumulative recorded scholastic performances of the students the 
more inclined they are to enroll in courses for a pass/not pass 
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grade; that is, the evidence is contrary to the popular notion that 
pass-fail grading is a refuge for the incompetent. On the other 
hand, the user of this grading system slightly increases the proba- 
bility of his failing the course, for the facts show that the user 
will earn niore not pass grades and incomplete grades in courses 
taken for a pass /not pass grade than in courses taken for a letter 
grade. 

There is considerable evidence that the undergraduate stu- 
dent who uses the pass /not pass option carries a larger course load 
than the student who is a non-user. While the same evidence does 
not resolve the question^ as to whether or not the user would have 
carried a larger load without the option, there is little doubt that 
the option makes it easier to do so. Two important questions arise 
from this fact of higher average course load per student. First, 
if both faculty and student observations sire correct in notirg a 
reduced level of performance in pass /not pass course work, does it 
matter if the persistent user of the option completes his under- 
graduate degree requirements with a substantial number of courses 
in which his work was only mediocre? Second, if during the same 
quarter, two students enrolled in a set of identical courses differ 
only in that one student is enrolled in one of the courses for a 
pass /not pass grade, does it matter if this student can reduce his 
effort in the pass/not' pass course, without necessarily reducing his 
gi^ade, in order to increase his effort in the other courses and 
thereby enhancing his opportunities for higher grades? 
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SECTION V 

FACULTY AND STUDENT AHITUDES TOWARD EXTENSION OF PASS/NOT PASS 
GRADING AND TOWARD GRADING IN GENERAL 

FACULTY OPINION 

z 

At the opening of Section I, the observation was made that 
the faculty respondents to the Spring, 197^Q-sui^vey had siommarized 
their attitudes about the current pass/not pass system at Berkeley 
by giving it a moderately favorable vote. They vere slightly more 
positive about the intended purposes of the system than they were 
about the manner in which it operated. In order to explore the 
faculty's interest in changing or extending the pass/not pass sys- 
tems, they were asked to respond to nine hypothetical proposals. 
These proposals were introduced in the survey questionnaire by the 
following paragraph: 

At present, the pass/not pass option is open to 
qualified undergraduates. At the time of this writing, 
the Academic Senate has under consideration a plan to 
open the option to graduate students. Other colleges 
and universities have been experimenting with differ- 
ent forms of pass/not pass systems. P^-ease give your 
opinion of the following statements, considering each 
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statement independently of the others. Unless other- 
wise stated in the sentence, each statement pertains 
to undergraduates. 

The nine proposals are shown in detail in Table 19 together 
with the per cent distributions of the faculty responses based on a 
scale from strongly disagree to strongly agree. 

Unlike many of the faculty survey items reported in preced- 
ing sections of this study, the set of nine items on possible changes 
in the grading system received a uniformly high response rate from 
the 2hk faculty participants. This is not surprising, for while 
many of the survey questions may have required some special knowledge 
or some special experience, the nine p'roposals for grading system 
changes require only an opinion. 

Over '^^% of the respondents did not approve of any idea of. — 
extending the pass/not pass option either to all undergraduate 
courses or to all undergraduate and graduate courses collectively; 
and their disapproval was very evident for 55^ to 59^ of those dis- 
approving strongly disagreed with these two proposals. But, while 
a less intense majority, 6k% total with only 3Q% strongly disagree-- 
ing, did not approve of making all undergraduate non-ma joi courses 
pass/not pass courses, only a bare maj^'^-'ty, 5^^, wi+b 2^% strongly 
disagreeing, objected to making all upper division non-major courses 
pass/not pass covirses. These latter two responses by the faculty 
are sufficiently different to warrant their further consideration 
as to the benefits which might exist in requiring the use of pass/ 
not pass grades in all courses taken by juniors and seniors in those 
fields outside of their own major field. Additionally, the faculty's 
almost fifty-fifty split on the proposal of using only pass/not pass 
grades in all breadth course requironents should be worthy of further 
crnsideration at the same time. 
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Table 19 

FACULTY ATTITUDES FOR GRADING SYSTEM CHAIJGr.c; 

Per Cent Distribution of Attitudes Expressed by a Sample of Berkeley 
Faculty {U^2kk) to Survey Items V/hich Presented Hypothetical Tropcj^ie 
for Extensions or Other Changes in the Pass/Not Pass Grading Syr^tez 



Statements of Cnange''"'' 



Number 
of 

Responses 



Rer Cent Respunset 



Strongly 
Disagree 



Moder- 
ately 
Disagree 



Moaer- 

alely 

Agree 



Jtrcngly 
Agree 



1) A marking system of Not 
Pass, Pass, Honor-Pass 
(to be used for students 
with outstanding work in 
a course) should be 
inipleinented. 

2) A grade-point pe:; ilty 
sliould be attachea to a 
Not Pass mark. 

3) All breadth requirements 
should be taken on a 
pass/not pass basis. 

h) All non-major courses 
during the' upper division 
years should be taken on 
a pass/not pass basis. 

5>) A faculty member should 
be unaware of which 
students in his class 
are there on a pass/not 
pass basis; instead, a 
pass/not pass mark should 
be assigned by the 
Registrar based on grades 
submitted by each faculty 
r.ember . 



21+0 



23i+ 



243 



2kh 



236 



25% 



30% 



2U% 



25% 



31% 



19% 



19% 



29% 



22% 



32% 



2b:< 



2Y/^ 



07^ 



26% 



20% 



1- 



May not add to 100^ due to I'ounding. 

See text pages 90-91 for paragraph which instructed faculty .r. these 
survey items. 
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Table 19 (Continued) 
FACULTY ATTITUDES FOR GRADING SYSTEM CHAIIGKS 



Statements ^^i' Change 


Number 


t 

Per Cent Responr:e 


OI 




Moder- 


Moder- 






Responses 


Strongly 


ately 


ately 


Strongly 


^• 




Disagree 


Disagree 


Agree 


Agree 


o) A he:. t:.t-- J. ass /not pass 












Gysterr. began, a Pass 












r;,ark v:.s t:.-? equivalent 












. a. ..V cvi:t;:* ^^rade. 












:r* ^, i.^ Vi^: nan tied 












L^i^-ur. One rec . :'it-rida- 








22^ 




■* .1 ?n :'or t ne pasi^, n '"t 












i:ass gra^t eqi: 1 vr-ilency 












na^ been ':.o ^t-jivc the 












c q 'P.cy x the 












: I'ejrso c .:isj:'e*.ion. 












V,:.-- :s y^/.r v:iyinion 












sb^'.. i.hio '-pticnV 












7) Al. non-n.ajor courses 












:-it e pe.-Lc: ^'houiA 


2l42 




26% 


19% 


11% 


j:.o^ : be gr^i'iei or. a 






21% 


10% 


12% 


pa::s/n.^r bass basis. 












9.} A. I jrsauato and under- 












graduate L^Gjrses should 
be graded solely pass/not 


2lt?. 




20% 


11% 


11% 















May not. aci'j i^-0ti)O% due to rounding. 

\.e-c ^' y/ pag^.-:: 90-9x Tor paragraph which instructed faculty on these 
a .rvey . 
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Perhaps^ the most interesting combination of responses by the 

faculty occurs in the first two items of Table 19* ' A simple majority, 

56^, of the faculty favors changing the entire grading system to a 

three-value system of honors pass/pass/not pass (Item l). Also a 

simple majority, 51^> would wish to see a grade-point penalty imposed 

upon students who earn not pass grades (Ite;n 2). If the latter change 

were made, it certainly would remove one of the basic incentives of 

the current system :n that even failure in a pass/not pass course 

has no effect on the student's overall scholastic average. If 

there is a consistency in the responses to those two different 

items, it must lie in the faculty's desire for more homogeneity in 

the grading system, A three-value system to replace the current 

five-value letter system has considerable merit in view of these 

facts: At least half of both the faculty and the students (see stu- 

dent responses in Part B of Table 20) favor a three- value grading 

system; present trends in grading in most departments of instruction, 

have reduced the grade of C to a minor role in evaluations of seh - 

19 

las tic performance, and, a uniform three- value grading system 
would retain many of the benefits while eliminating most of the 
inequities of the dual letter and pass/not pass, grading systems now 
in operation at Berkeley. 

More than half of the faculty respondents disagreed with two 
changes of a technical nature in the current pass/not pass system. 
They turned down a proposal disagreed) to subr.it letter grades 

for all students without the faculty's previous knowledge as to which 
student had elected to be graded pass /not pass. The conversion from 
a letter grade to a pass /not pass grade would be made by the Regis- 
trar. Some institutions using a partial pass /not pass system follow 
this procedure in order to avoid unfair bias by the faculty which 
some students claim exists against those who use the option. The 
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other technical proposal would have left to the individual faculty 
member's discretion the letter grade equivalency for pass /not pass 
grades. Althoiigh 51% disagreed with the suggestion » the fact that 
the faculty knows which students are enrolled for a pass/noL pass 
grade must have some influence on their grading behavior. Supporting 
this contention is the information noted in Section IV on differences 
in grades earned by students who use the option. It showed a higher 
probability for a student to be awarded a not pass grade rather than 
either a D or an F grade. 

The final item on the faculty questionnaire stated: Please 
use this last page to sunplify your opinion on -the pass/not pass sys- 
tem, or to discuss any aspect of the system which you feel has been 
inadequately covered by this questionnaire. 

A surprising proportion, kO% (97 out of 2kk) ^ of the faculty 
respondents took the time to write comments. Some comments were 
quite lengthy, filling two sides of a sheet of paper. Anyone who 
has worked with unstructured information understands the difficulty 
of adequately portraying intentions of the various authors without 
great losses of the meaning of their thoughts and elegance of their 
styles. Direct quotations are helpful, but one must avoid biased 
selection and, particularly, avoid selection of statements which 
are veiT" colorful but not intended for publication (see Appendix I 
for a sample of quotations). 

Of the 97 statements, 39 were clearly positive or positive 
with suggestions for changes in the system throiigh extensions v modi- 
fications, or wholesale replacement of the letter grade system. The 
remaining 58 statements, were either ambivalent about the uses or 
abuses of the pass /riot pass system or they were entirely negative. 

Several faculty thought that an honors pass/pass/not pass 
system for all undergraduates , all students , or only all graduate 
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students would be desirable. This simply reinforced the majority 
opinion {56%) given in response to the first iten shown in Table 19. 
Somewhat along the sane lines, a few faculty supported the idea of 
extending the current pass /not pass option to all courses, under- 
graduate and graduate; but their proposal differs from tne large 
majority (795) who disagree with such an extension (see item 9 in 
Table 19). 

Perhaps a fourth of the faculty who gave written comments 
stated that the current psiss/not pass system had their approval, 
but half of them went on in their remarks to qualify their support 
by suggesting some change. Their proposed changes included Just 
about every combination of course level, student level and curricular 
arrangements conceivable, including all those possibilities given 
in the questionnaire. 

More than a dozen respondents indicated that they were con- 
vinced that most students who used the option neglected part of 
their course work and, as a result, learned less. VThile some 
faculty were certain that 'che option prevented tensions about grades, 
others thought that the syst'am actually increased grade conscious- 
ness among the students. Divisions of this nature were common among 
the comments and they show, perhaps more clearly than responses to 
structured questionnaires, the polarity of opinion on this whole 
issue of scholastic grading methods* One faculty member commends 
the pass /not pass option because ne is convinced it proiaotes explora- 
tion of new course material and four others strongly assert that 
the option has ^ot led to exploration. 

A serious charge was made by one respondent that some students 
utj the option to mJsrepresent the effective number of units carried 
each term; that is, he charged that these students were carrying a 
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light workload or, at least* one below minintcn standards « while 
their records show a standard course unit load. This point was pre- 
sented in Section IV in which the higher than average course unit 
load taken by pass/not pass xisers was noted and som^ of the inpli* 
cations of this fact discussed. While the respondent's opinion is 
not too different from opinions expressed about students neglecting, 
their pass/not pass course work^ the implication is different^ for 
the student is not merely hurtiiig hiacolf by learning less when h<* 
does not do the work* rather » the respondent is saying that the stu- 
dent has gained an unfair advantage over c&hers who carry standard 
loads of wholly letter^graded courses. If the ciiarge is true» it 
would point out more than some other inequities, the dilemma of 
administering a jading structure composed of conflicting systems. 

Other negative comments were made about the real or imagined 
defects of the current pass/not pass option: (a) Berkeley's experi- 
ence to date is not a significant test of optional grading syster*; 
(b) the option is used to avoid some regulation or requirement; (c) 
it is used to get a gentlanen's C« (d) a pass grade on the student's 
records is a clear indication of weakness in that subject; (e) more 
discrimination is needed to measure scholasti performance » not less; 
(f) in group projects » students enrolled for a pass/not pass grade 
do not do their share of the course work. 



STUOENT OPINION 



As noted before in this study » there mcy appear to be some 
inconsistancies in student attitudes about the value of the pass/not 
pass grading system. This tentative finding is reinforced by responses 
students gave to two series of questions contained in the Winter sur- 
vey of 1971 regarding their attitudes about grading in general and 
their opinions about continuing or extending the pass/not pass sys- 
tem in particular. The undergraduate respondents reacted negatively 
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to statements which posed positive attributes for letter grades. 
At the same time, when given the opportunity to agree with proposals 
for significant additions to the pass/not pass option, their reac- 
tions were not strongly positive. Indeed, when given the opportun- 
ity to agree with the proposal of having all undergraduate courses 
graded pass/not pass only, their reaction (weighted score) fell on 
the negative side of the neutral point in the scale (see Part B, 
table 20). 

Letter grades, according to a majority of the students, are 
not adequate to record progress and performance, do not motivate 
one to seek out new material to learn, do not prepare one ."or com- 
petition after graduation, are not fair and accurate devices for 
selecting students for graduate school, financial awards and employ- 
ment, and are not affirmations of educational accomplishment (see 
Part A, Table 20). 

At the same time, a majority of the students were saying 
that they do not wish to have all undergraduate courses graded pass/ 
not pass and they were unenthusiastically positive about making 
either all lower division or all graduate courses pass /not pass. 
The respondents reacted at about the same low positive level to 
most other extensions: making all non-major courses pass /not pass, 
allowing students to enroll in two-thirds rather than one-third of 
all their courses for a pass /not pass grade, establishing a new 
grading system of honors pass/pass/and not pass. Strong responses, 
however, were made by the students to items (l), (l8) and C19) in 
Table 20. For example, all but 107 of the 1,198 students who answered 
the last item (39), "The pass/not pass option should be entirely 
discontinued," strongly disagreed by checking the low values of 1 
and 2, and of these 986 had checked the value of 1, strongest dis- 
agreement. In relation to most of their other responses, this is an 
extreme position for the students. Even when they are given a^. 
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Table 20 

STUDErri' ATTITUDES FOR GRADING SYSTEM CHANGES 

Per Cent and Weighted Scores of Responses by a Sampl^ of Undergraduate Students 
Regarding their Attitudes Toward Grading in General and Toward Hypothetical 
Proposed Extensions of the Pass/Not Pass Grading System at Berkeley 





Number of 
Responses 
(Maxiisum 
1.205) 






c 


J C A 


L E 








Survey Item 


Strongly Disagree 


Neutral 


Strongly Agree 






1 


2 


3 


U 


5 


6 


7 


SCORE 










E R 


C 


E N 


T 






(A) General Attitude Toward Grading: 




















Written or oral evaluations by 
the instructor would provide more 
neaningful feedback than grades 


1,202 




if 


3 


11 


15 


27 


37 


6.6 


If equitable provisions for 
transfers, graduate school and 
fellowships were made, a system 
of no grades should be 
established 


1.190 


5 


6 


7 


ll* 


10 


20 


38 


5.3 


Grades act as motivators to 
induce students to learn things 
they would not otherwise learn 


1,197 


23 


17 


lU 


16 


lU 


12 


5 




Grades provide a reasonable and 
stanaard way of recording 
student progress and performance 


1,20U 


20 


22 


19 


l6 


33 


7 


2 


» 

3.1 


The competition of grades 
prepares students for the 
competition they will meet after 
school 


1,187 


27 


20 


13 


17 


12 


6 


U 


3.0 


Students should have graaes as 
an affirmation of accomplishment 


1,200 


30 


21 


15 


lU 


11 


6 


2 


2.8 


Grades are a fair and accurate 
device for selecting students 
for graduate school, fellow- 
ships and awards, and transfer 
from other institutions, and 
employment 


1,202 


28 


26 


19 


12 


10 


U 


1 


2.7 


(B) Continuation and Extension of 
Pass/Not Pass Grading: 




















The present option of pass/not 
pass allowing students to take 
up to one third of all courses 
as pass /not pass should be 
continued 


1,198 


5 


U 


6 


lU 


11 


20 


UO 


5.U 


All breadth requirements should 
be only pass/not pass courses 


1,195 


10 


7 


7 


11 


12 


18 


33 


U.9 


All graduate courses should be 
only pass /not pass 


1,173 


12 


8 


6 


19 


12 


lU 


27 


U.6 
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Table 20 {Continued) 
STUDENT ATTITUDES FOR GRADIKG SYSTEM CHAIiGES 











S 


C A L E 










Survey item 


Number of 
Responses 


Strongly Disagree 


Neutral 


Strongly Agree 


WEIGHTED 




(Maximum 
1,205) 


1 


2 


3 


I; 


5 


"6 


7 


SCORE 








P 


E R 


c 


E N 


T 






iEj Cont i miftti on nnr? F5ctpn<;inn nf* 

Pass /Not Pass Grading: 
(Continued) 




















All non-major courses during 
the upper division period should 
be only pass /not pass 


1,196 


11 


9 


10 


16 


15 


lU 


25 


h.6 


A grading system of Not pass. 
Pass, and Honors should be 
established 


1,189 


lU 


7 


7 


17 


lU 


lU 


25 




Faculty should not know which 
students are taking courses 
for pass /not pass 


1,183 


11 


7 


6 


29 


10 


lU 


23 




The pass /not pass option should 
be extended to two thirds of 
all courses 


1,198 


13 


10 


8 


19 


lU 


lii 


22 


h.U 


All non-major courses during 
the entire undergraduate period 
should be only pass /not pass 
courses 


1,196 


Ih 


10 


11 


16 


13 


13 


23 


U.3 


All lower division courses 
should be only pass /not pass 
courses 


1,199 


17 


12 


10 


13 


10 


12 


25 


h.2 


All courses during the under- 
graduate period should be only 
pass /not pass 


1,195 


2h 


13 


11 


15 


8 


7 


21 


3.8 


A grade point penalty should 
be attached to a Not Pass mark 


1,188 


52 


15 


8 


11 


5 


5 


h 


2.3 1 


The pass /not pass option should 
be entirely discontinued 


1,198 


82 


9 


3 


2 


0 


1 


2 


1.1* 
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opportunity to confirm their desire to see the option continued, 
only U75 had checked the extreme positive value of 7« 

There is a pattern to the student responses which, when laid 
out, dispels any thought of inconsistent behavior. First, most but 
not all of the students are dissatisfied with the letter-grade sys- 
tem; second, the value the pass/not pass option in its present form 
as a relief from the letter grade system; third, extensions of the 
pass /not pass option are not viewed by the students as really signi- 
ficant improvements; and, lastly, the students 3ire implying that 
they want something else. 

That something else could be a "no" grade system. The 
highest weighted scor.e (6.6) of any survey item was given by the 
students to survey item (l) in Table 20 which stated that "written 
and oral evaluations by the instructor would provide more meaning- 
ful feedback than grades." Additionally a relatively high score 
(5.3) was obtained when students agreed that a system of "no 
grades" should be established if equitable provisions for transfers, 
graduate school and fellowships were wade available. 

These responses to survey items are reinforced by the indi- 
vidual comments made by about one out of every six students who took 
the time to write some remarks to the last question, "Do you have any 
other comments or suggestions about Pass /Not Pass grading at Berkeley? 
At least half of the written comments were directed at grading in 
general rather than specifically at pass /not pass grading. One- 
quarter of the writers stated in one form or another that all grades 
are bad, including the comment that "grades make students sick 
enough to faint." 

As with the faculty written comments, the students' comments 
add valuable background which can rarely be fully obtained through 
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mailed questionnaire techniques (See Appendix J for sample quota- 
tions). In the STimmar:^ of the student remarks which follows, the 
number of students who agree with a particular statement are very 
few, with these exceptions: first, as already noted, roughly 23% 
of the (176) writers stated that grades were of no value, and, 
second, another roughly 23% thought that the current pass /not pass 
system was helpful to them in one form or another. 

SUMMARY EXTRACTIONS OF STUDENT WRITTEN COMMENTS: 

Grades are bad because they — (a) stifle student academic inter- 
ests (b) inhibit rather than promote learning (c) create severe ten- 
sions among many students (d) cause cheating on examinations. 

It is not grades but — (a) instructors who stifle productivity 
(b) varying competition among different groups of student, e.g., 
sciences versus humanities (c) large lecturccs which prevent adequate 
teacher evaluation (d) arbitrary work assigmnents by teacher with 
no opportunity for students to assist at outset in setting course^ 
goals . r 

Grades are good (or are needed) because they — (a) are necessary 
for entrance to graduate work (b) create a useful degree of incen- 
tive (c) best thing short of teacher evaluation. 

Grades should be eliminated and replaced with — (a) teacher eval- 
uations (perhaps Santa Cruz system) (b) another method to judge 
potential ability for graduate work (c) standard tests for entrance 
to graduate work. 

The current Pass/Not Pass option is good in that it — (a) is help- 
ful, but not enough to be a sufficient correction of the essentially 
harmful letter grading system with which it is combined (b) is a 
relief from the competitive tension of letter grades (c) increases 
exploratory approach to courses, course content and other academic 
interest (d) allows a student to carry more units. 
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The current Pass/Not Pass option is inadequate in that it — (a) 
has the stigma of an "easy way out" (b) does not permit students to 
take all r.on-major courses on the option (c) is not practical for 
the student who intends to pursue graduate work or medical studies 
(d) does not represent an actual relief from the use of grade-point 
average determinations (e) does not permit one to change to a letter 
grade late in term or vice-versa (f) is used by some students simply 
to enhance their grade-point average (g) should be extended to major 
requirements so that students can use the option more fully (h) 
exists primarily at the post secondary level and some students are 
not prepared to use the option when they first arrive at -the univer- 
sity (i) leaves student in doubt as to how well he or she is per- 
forming (j) is a stigma since instructors are not interested in 
teaching students enrolled for the pass /not pass option (k) treats 
the grade of D as a failing grade instead of barely passing (l) 
should carry no penalty, that is, the not pass grade should be elim- 
inated altogether. 

The pass /not pass option could be enhanced, or replaced, by — (a) 
extending it to all courses, (b) an honors pass /pass/not pass sys- 
tem (c) extending to all courses but with letter--grade option, (d) 
extending it to more courses in the major (e) initiating the use of 
the option starting in the earliest years of primary education (f ) 
the addition of teacher evaluations of student performances (g) not 
allowing the instructor to know who is taking the option (h) extend- 
ing it to all upper division non-major courses (i) requiring the 
instructor to grade all of the course work during the term on a 
pass/not pass basis or permitting student to choose either the letter- 
grade option or the pass/not pass option at the end of the term (j) 
automatically assigning a P grade to anyone using the option. 
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SUMMARY 

While masking some borderline responses, a fair suimnary of 
faculty and student responses to proposals for extending the pass /not 
pass option to more courses or all courses is that the faculty xiere 
slightly to decidedly negative, and the students were moderately 
positive. A rare point of mutual agreement, but not one of high 
enthusiasm, is the majority opinion among both faculty and students 
that a uniform grading system of honors pass /pass /not pass grading 
to replace the current dual letter and pass /not pass grading system 
should be instituted. An interesting contrast in attitude appears 
in the responses to the proposal that a grade-point penalty be 
attached to a not pass mark, that is a simple majority (51^) of the 
faculty approved of this change while a sizeable majority {15%) of 
the students disapproved. 

Other strong responses by the students indicated they do not 
want the university to discontinue the current limited pass/not pass 
option unless the university were willing to eliminate grades alto- 
gether and institute either written or oral evaluations by the fac- 
ulty for judging student performance. Whether or not written or 
oral evaluations are the answer, the students supported the idea 
of eliminating grades if some type of equitable method could be 
established for judging which students are most deserving for admis- 
sion to graduate school and for receiving awards or fellowships, and 
for indicating to transfer schools the relative standing of the 
trans feree. 

The intensity of feeling among both faculty and students on 
both sides of the grades versus no-grades issue is most clearly seen 
in their written comments given at the end of the survey instruments. 
Although the numerous questionnaire items reviewed in this section 
and in preceding sections reveal much polarity for both groups, only 
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their written comments can reveal the surprising bitterness that 
some on one side of the issue feel toward those on the other side. 
Fortunately, the vast majority of faculty and students are able to 
approach this basic academic problem with a sense of balance between 
the obvious need for some kind of evaluation ajid the equally compel- 
ling need to reevaluate a grading system born in a different era 
of different social values. 
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APPENDIX A 

Number and Per Cent of Pass/Not Pass Student and Course EnrolL'nen+s 
at Berkeley Arranged by Selected Groups 
FALL 1968 



Selected Groups 


STUDENT El^ROLLMK^TS 


COURSE ENROL U.!ENTS 


Total 
Students 


Total Students 
Taking Pass /Not 
Pass Courses 


Total 
Course 
Enrollments 


Total Pass /Not 
Pass Course 
Enrollments 


N 


N 1 Per Cent 


K 


N 


Per Pent 


Class 

Freshmen 
Sophomore 
u unior 
Senior 


3,589 
3,61*3 
5,860 
14,266 


937 
1,727 
2,501 
1,792 


1 

26.1 
1*7.1* 
1*2.7 
1*2.0 


11,5^3 
12,178 
19,508 
ll*,217 


938 

i;729 

2,50l* 
1,798 


8.1 

ll*.2 
12.8 
12.1* 


TOTAL* 


17,539 


7,010 


1*0.0 


58,016 


7,022 


12.1 


Sex 

Male 
Female 


10,113 
7,1*26 


3,589 
3,1*21 


35.5 
1*6.1 


33,875 
2l*,ll*l 


3,597 
3,1*2:; 


10.6 
ll*.2 


TOTAL* 


17,539 


7,010 


1*0.0 


58,016 


7,022 


12.1 


Enrollment Status 
New 

Continuing 
Returning 


1*,237 
12,571 
729 


1 .103 
5,651* 
251 


26.0 
1*5.0 
3l*.l* 


13,673 
U2,0l*9 
2,288 


1,107 
5,660 

253 


8.1 
13.5 
11.1 


TOTAL* 


17,539 


7,010 


1*0.0 


58,016 


7,022 


12.1 



'Included in the totals, but not shown in the table, are some students 
whose class level is either a special or limited matriculation and 
some students whose class and/or sex and/or status was not recorded. 



Office of Institutiona.. Research 
University of * ifornia, Berkeley 
February, 1973 
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APPENDIX A - continued 

Number and Per Cent of Pass/Not Pass Student and Course Enrollments 
at Berkeley Arranged by Selected Groups 
FALL 1970 





STUDENT ENROLLMENTS 


COURSE ENROLLMENTS 


Selected Groups 


Total 
Students 


Total Students 
Taking ^ass/Not 
Pass Courses 


Total 
Course 
Enrollments 


Total Pass /Not 
Pass Course 
Enrollments 




N 


N 


Per Cent 


N 


N 


Per Cent 


Class 














Freshmen 
bopnomore 
Junior 
Senior 


J*. 205 
3,386 
6,03U 
l+,203 


1,236 
1,355 
2,188 
1,579 


29.1+ 
1+0.0 
36.3 
37.6 


13,1+73 
11,367 
20,188 
13,819 


1,316 
1,1: -^6 
2,363 
1,681 


9.8 
13.0 
13.7 
12.7 


TOTAL» 


17,995 


6,390 


35.5 


59,Jll+ 


6,867 


11.6 


3 ex 














Male 
Female - 


10,852 


3,61+7 
2.7I+2 


33.6 
38.1+ 


35,989 


3,88:5 
2,?8l 


10.8 
12.8 


TOTAL» 


17,995 


6,390 


35.5 


59,311+ 


6,867 


11.6 


Enrollment Status 














New 

Continuing 
Returning 


J+,995 
12,002 
998 


1,328 
3U8 


26.6 
39.3 
3I+.9 


15,991+ 
1+0, 12^; 
3,195 


1,399 
5,090 

378 


8.8 
12.7 
11.8 


TOTAL* 


17,995 


6,390 


35.5 


59,311+ 


6,867 


11.6 



^Included in the totals, but not shown in the table, are some students 
whose class level is either a special or limited matriculation and 
some students whose class and/or sex and/or status was not recorded. 



Office of Institutional Research 
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APPENDIX A - continued 

Number and Per Cent of Pass/Not Pass Student and Course Enrollr.ents 
at Berkeley Arranged by Selected Groups 
FALL 1971 



Selected Groups 


STUDENT KIIHOLU-IEIITS 


COraSiC K!.^^.OLL!!EKTS 


Total 
Students 


Total Students 
Taking Pass /riot 
Pass Courses 


Total 
Course 
Enrollments 


Total Pass /Not 
Pass Course 
Enrollr.ents 


N 


• N 


P.:r Cent 


n 


K 


Per Cent 


Class 

Freuiimen 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Senior 


3M9 
3,276 
5,633 
3,323 


89''* 
1,250 
i.',03!; 
1,266 


25.8 
38.7 
36.1 
38.1 


11,238 

11,1<'9 
18,986 
11 ,263 


99" 
l,Jt2B 
•2,316 
l,55f 


8.9 
12.8 
12.2 
13.8 


TOTAL* 


15,828 


5,2^96 


31*. 7 


53,062 


6,365 


12.0 


Sex 

Male- 
Female 


9,697 
6,126 


3,13^4 
2,360 


32.3 
38. > 


32,827 
20,:^18 


3,621 
2,73? 


li.O 

13.5 


TOTAL* 


15,826 


•:,i.96 






6,365 


12.0 


Enrollment Status 
Mew 

Continuing 
Returning 


^,551 
10,551 
72li 


1,157 
i*,120 
219 


25.it 
39.0 
30.2 


11^756 
35,950 
2,350 


1,267 
li,8l5 

253 


w . U j 

13.5 
10.8 


TOTAL* 


15,828 


5,J.96^^ 
1- . , 1 


3-''. 7 


53,062 


6,365 


12.0 



^Included in the totals, but not shown In the table, are so:::e £tudentr> 
whose class level is either a special ur lirrdted rnatriculatior. and 
sojne students whose class and/or sex and/or status was not recorded* 
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APPENDIX B 

Per Cent of Course Enrollments Which Were Graded Pass/Kot Pass — 
New 9 Continuing^ and Retixrning Undergraduate Students 
by Class at Berkeley 



Enrollment 
Status 


Total 
Number of 
Course 
Enroll- 
ments 


PER CENT OF TOTAL ENROLU^ENTS 
GRADED PASS /NOT PASS 


CLASS 


Fresh- 
men 


Sopho- 
more 


Junior 


Seriior 


0th«.7 
Unknovn 


Total 


















New 


13.673 


6 


12 


10 


7 


1 


8 


Continuing 


l*2,0l»9 


12 


15 


ll* 


13 


11 


13 


Returning 


2,280 


5 


12 


11 


12 


9 


11 


TOTAL* 


.58,016 


8 


ll* 


13 


13 


9 


12 


FALL 1970 
















Nev 


15,991* 


8 


10 


9 


7 


k 


9 


Continuing 


1*0,125 


12 


13 


13 


12 


9 


13 


Returning 


3,195 


10 


ll* 


13 


10 


k 


12 


TOTAL* 


59.311* 


10 


13 


12 


12 


7 


11 


FALL 1971 
















Nev 


ll*,756 


8 


11 


9 


8 


16 


8 


Continuing 


35,950 


11 


13 


13 


ll* 


17 


13 


Returning 


2,350 


7 


11 


11 


11 


10 


11 


TOTAL* 


53,062 


9 


13 


12 


ll* 


16 


12 



Totals include 6 enrcllaents for whom no status identification was made. 



Office of Institutional Research 
University of California, Berkeley 
February, 1973 
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APPENDIX C 

number and Per Cent of Undergraduate Students Among all Undergraduate Stvients 

Who Enrolled for Pa«s/Kot Pass Grades 
and IJumber and Per Cent of Course Enrollments Among all Course Enrollments 

These Students Created at Berkeley 
—Students Arranged by Major Field of Study— 
^.FALL 1968 



Students 

hv 


STUDEin EriROLLT^Errr 


COURSE E!IR^.^L^!E^ITS 


Major Kiel a 
of 


Total Stu- 

d#nts A n 

the Ma.lor 


Total Students Tak~ 
ing Courses for a 
Pass /Hot Pans Grade 


Total 
v/OurFe 
Enrollments 


Total Pass /Not 
Pass Course 
Enrollments 


N 


N 


Per Cent 


R 


H 


Per Cent 


Agricultural Sciences 


220 


58 


26.1* 


70C 


58 


8.-3 


Chemistry 


386 


112 


29.0 


1.1*0U 


113 


8.0 


Engiiieering 


1.277 


J* 71 


36.9 


1*.737 


1*72 


10.0 


Environmental Design 


819 


27I* 


33.5 


2.9^1 


276 


9.1* 


Ethnic Studies 














Trofessional Schools 


(811) 


(2Ul) 


(29.7) 


(2.71*8) 


(21*1) 


(8.8) 


business 
A±rir*istration 


J48O 


175 


3<^.5 


1»1*79 


175 


11.8 


C: iminclogy 


105 


31 


29.5 


375 


31 


8.3 


Forestry' & 
Conservation 


75 


5 


6.7 


270 


5 


1.8 


Optometry 


151 


30 


19.9 


62I* 


30 


h.B 


Letters ^ Science 


(1U.026) 


(5.C5M 


(1*1.7) 


(1*5.506) 


(5.862) 


(12.9) 


Biological Sciences 


731 


250 


31*. 2 


2.1*16 


250 


10.3 


Humanities 


2.120 


1.000 


1*7.2 


6.967 


1.005 


ll*.U 


Physical Sciences 


689 


316 




2.1*68 


316 


12.8 


Social Sciences 


3.6U8 


1.706 


1*6.8 


11.526 


1.707 


ll*.8 


Unclassified/ 
Lover Division 


6.838 


2.582 


37.8 


22.129 


2.581* 


11.7 


TOTAL 


17.539 


7.010 


uo.o 


58.016 


7,022 


12.1 



Office of Institutions' Research 
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February, 1973 
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APPENDIX C - continued 
number and Per Cent of Undergraduate Students Ar.ong all Undergraduate Students 

Ifao Enrolled for Pass /Not Pass Grades 
and Number and Per Cent of Course Enrollments Among all Course Enrollr,e:.ts 

These Student,*- Created at Be.'keley 
— Students Arranged by Major Field of otud;/ — 
FALL 1970 



Dtudents • 

by 


STUDENT EIIROLLI'iniT 


COURSE e::r&:i: 




Major Field 

01 

Study 


Total Stu- 
dents in 
the Ma.ior 


Total Students Tak- 
ing Courses for a 
Pass /Not Pass Grade 


Total 
Course 
Enrollments 


Total Pass /Not 
Pass Course 
Enrollment 


K 


K 


Per Cent 




V 


Per Cent 


Agricultural Sciences 


358 


n ? 

J. 


J— • J 


1,191+ 




10. '4 


Chemistry 


370 


102 


27.6 


1,3?3 


107 


8.1 


Engineering 




1*96 


36.6 


14,088 


500 


10.0 


Environmental Design 


718 


198 


27.6 


2,39'- 




8.9 


Ethnic Studies 






100.0 


3 




33.3 


Professional Schools 


(9^0) 


(311) 


(33.1) 






(10.1) 


Business 
Administration 


519 


ISO 


36. 1; 


1,6::. 




n 


Criminolog:,'' 






■J J ^ 
-- • - 






12.1 


Forestry & 
Conservation 




11 


"1.7 








Optometry 




61 


31.1: 


711 




8.2 


Letters & Science 


{lk,25h) 


(5,170) 


(36.3) 


(1^6,227) 


(5,602) 


(12. L) 


Biological Sciences 


75J+ 


22I1 


29.7 


2,516 


236 


9.^ 


Humanities 


1,761 


61^3 


36.5 


5,766 


697 


12.1 


Physical Sciences 


631 


253 


ho.i 


2,155 


277 


12.8 


Social Sciences 


3,600 


l,h08 


39.1 


11,533 


1,523 


13.2 


Unclassified/ 
Lower Division 


7,508 


2,61:2 


35.2 


214,257 


2,869 


11.8 


TOTAL 


17,99!." 


t,i90 


35.5 


59,3i:- 




11.6 
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APPENDIX C - continued 

Number and Per Cent of Undergraduate Students Among all Undergraduate Students 

Who Enrolled for Pass/Not Pass Grades 
and Number and Pe • Cent of Coin'se Enrollments Among all Course Enrollments 

These Students Created at Berkeley 
— Students Arranged by Major Field of Study — 
FALL 1971 



Students 
by 


STUDENT ENROLL?ffiNT 


COURSE EI.'FiOLLIlEKTS 


Major Field 
of 
Study 


Total Stu- 
^aenus in 
the Major 


Total Students Tak- 
ing Courses for a 
Pass/Not Pass Grade 


Total 
Course 
Enrollments 


Total Pass/Not 
Pass Course 
Enrollments 




N 


N 




N 


M 
li 


rer uenu 


Agricultural Sciences 


kl3 


11*7 


31.1 


r;6i*i 


168 


10.2 


Chemistry 


3k6 


o2 


23. T 


' ?06 


89 


7.U 


Engineering 


1,258 




31.3 


U,76U 


U31 


9.0 


Environmental Design 




131 


2U.0 


1,815 


1U6 


8.0 


Ethnic Stvdies 


11 


h 


36. li 


36 


7 


i9.lt 


Professional Schools 


(826) 


(276) 


(33. U) 


(2,838) 


(375) 


(13.2) 


Business 
Administration 


1j36 


138 


31.6 


1,380 


lUO 


10.1 


Criminology 


110 


29 


26. U 


3ii9 


33 


9.5 


Forestry & 
Conservation 


78 


16 


20.5 


278 


18 


6.5 


Optometry 


202 


93 


U6.0 


831 


I8U 


22.1 


Letters & Science 


(12,368) 


(U,U62) 


(36.0) 


(U0,762) 


(5,lU9) 


(12.6) 


Biological Sciences 


833 


275 


33.0 


2,937 


321 


10.9 


Humanities 


1,^93 


59^ 


39.8 


U,9U9 


715 


lU.U 


Physical Sciences 


50U 


193 


38.3 


. 1,773 


232 


13.1 


Social Sciences 


3,215 


1,283 


39.9 


10,1+01 


1,!'96 


Ih.k 


Unclassified/ 
Lower Division 


6,323 


2,117 


33.5 


20,702 


2,385 


11.5 


TOTAL 


15,828 


5,U96 


3U.7 


53,062 


6,365 


12.0 
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APPENDIX D 



Number and Per Cent of Pass /Not Pass Enrollments 
Taken by Undergraduate Students in the Berkeley Departments of Instruction 
Arranged by Subject Areas — Lower, Upper, and Graduate Division Course Levels 



FALL 1968 



Departments of 
Instruction 
by 

Subject Areas 


Divisional 
Course 
Levels 


lO ueL-L 

Course 
Enrollments 


Number of 

Oqc?c? Oocc 

raSS/ilOU rcLSb 

Course 
Enrollments 


Pass /Not Pass 
Course Enrollments 


Agricultural Sciences 


Lower 




293 


39.5 




Upper 


358 


5 






Graduate 


1 


- 


- 




TOTAL 


1,101 


298 


27.1 


Chemistry 


Lower 


2, OUT 


5U 


2.6 




Upper 


523 


1 


.2 




Graduate 


10 








TOTAL 


2,580 


55 


2.1 


Engineering 


Lower 


581 


10 


1.7 




Upper 


2,2kl 


82 


3.6 




Graduate 


10 


1 


10.0 




TOTAL 


2,838 


• 93 


3.3 


Environmental Design 


Lower 


68!; 


ko 


5 8 




Upper 


1,180 


50 


^^.2 




Graduate 


h91 


7 


l.U 




TOTAL 


2,355 


97 


U.l 


Ethnic Studies 


Lower 
Upper 
Graduate 










TOTAL 
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APPENDIX D - continued 



FALL 1968 



Instruction 
by 

Subject Areas 


Divisional 
Course 
Levels 


Total 
Course 
Enrollments 


Ilunber 
Pass /Not Pass 
Course 
Enrollments 


Ppr rpnt n"f^ 

Pass /Hot Pass 
Course Enrollments 


Prof*ess ional Sohnols 


Lower 






±1 . 3 




uppex 






0 • u 




Graduate 


29 








TOTAL 


3,016 




8.7 


Letters & Science 


Lower 


24 , DDI 


3,578 


1^.5 




upper 


Hi , <:00 


<;,DiU 


12. 3 




Graduate 


177 


9 


5.1 




TOTAL 


40,126 


6,217 


13.5 


Biological Sciences 


Lower 


1,505 


356 


22.2 




Upper 


1,789 


53 


3.0 




Graduate 


32 


3 






TOTAL 


3,U26 


1+12 


12.0 


Humanities 


Lower 


11,911 


1,029 


8.6 




Upper 


5,887 


69^^ 


11.8 




Graduate 


19 


1 


• 5.3 . , 




TOTAL 


17,817 


1,721+ 


9.7 


Physical Sciences 


Lower 


5,780 


906 


15.7 




Upper 


2,011 


91 


h.5 




Graduate 


63 


1 


1.6 




TOTAL 


7,851^ 


998 


12.7 


Social Sciences 


Lover 


5,075 


1,168 


23.0 




Upper 


10,866 


1,513 


13.9 




Graduate 


63 


i+ 


6.3 




TOTAL 


i6,ooi^ 


2,685 


16.8 
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APPENDIX D - continued 



FALL 1968 



Departments of 
Instruction 
oy 

Subject Areas 


Divisional 
Course 
Levels 


Total 
Course 
Enrollments 


Number 
Pass /Not Pass 
Course 
Enrollments 


Per Cent of 
Pass /Not Pass 
Course Enrollnents 


Other 


Lower 


290 


119 


1*1.0 




Upper 


735 


279 


38.0 




Graduate 










TOTAL 


1,025 


398 


38.8 


TOTAL 


Lower 


29,079 


I*, 016 


13.8 




Upper 


28,219 


2,989 


10.6 




Graduate 


718 


17 


2.1* 




TOTAL 


58,016 


7,022 


12.1 
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APPENDIX D 



NLunber and Per Cent of Pass /Hot Pass Enrollments 
Taken by Undergraduate Studenvs in the Berkeley Departments of Instruction 
Arranged by Subject Areas— -Lower, Upper, and Graduate Division Course Levels 



FALL 1970 y 



Departments of 
Instruction 

Subject Areafi 


Divisional 
Course 
Levels 


Total 
Course 
Enrollments 


Number of 
Pass /Not Pass 
Cours e 
Enrollments 


Per Cent of 
Pass/Mnt Pn<?<? 
Course Enrollments 


Agricultural Sciences 


Lower 


52 


7 


13.5 




Upper 


I42O 


26 


6.2 




Graduate 


5 


- 


_ 




TOTAL 


I477 




6.9 


Chemistry 


Lower 


2,239 


5h 


2.i* 




Upper 


559 


1 


1.2 




Graduate 


8 








TOTAL 


2,806 


^1 


2.2 


Engineering 


Lower 


65U 


17 


2.6 




Upper 


2>265 


98 


U.3 




Graduate 


2h 








TOTAL 




115 


3.9 


Environmental Design 


Lover 


369 


lU 


3.8 




Upper 


1,361 


81 


5.9 




Graduate 


20U 


U 


2.0 




TOTAL 


1,93^* 


99 


5.1 


Ethnic Studies 


Lower 


718 


201 


28.0 




Upper 


817 


77 


9.^ 




Graduate 


2 








TOTAL 


1,537 


278 


18.1 
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continued 



APPENDIX D - continued 



FALL 1970 



Departments of 






Number of 




Instruction 


Divisional 


Total 


Pass /Not Pass 


Per Cent of 


by 


Course 


Course 


Course 


Pass/I;ot Pass 


Subject Areas 


Levels 


Enrollments 


Enrollments 


Course Enrol Irr.er.ts 


Professional Schools 


Lower 


536 


56 


10.1* 




Upper 


14,1*99 




19. J* 




Graduate 


6? 


6 


9.0 




TOTAL 


5,102 


936 


16.3 


Letters & Science 


Lower 


20,199 


2,J76 


13.7 




Upper 


21^037 


2,5^*2 


10.5 




Graduate 


279 


27 


9.6 




TOTAL 


l*Jj,515 


5,3i*5 


12.0 


Biological Sciences 


Lower 


1,385 


289 


20.9 




Upper 


2.053 


120 


5.6 




Graduate 


69 


9 


13. 0 




TOTAL 


3,^'07 


l4l8 


11.9 


Humanities 


Lower 


8,560 


1,232 






Upper 


6,888 


009 


n.7 




Graduate 


1*9 


2 






TOTAL 


15,»i97 


2,01*3 


13.2 


Physical Sciences 


Lower 


5,025 


U32 


8.6 




Upper 


2,286 


i6o 


7.0 




Graduate 


93 


13 


lU.o 




TOTAL 


7,1*014 


605 


8.2 


Social Sciences 


Lower 


l*,l463 


728 


16.:^ 




Upper 


12,719 


1,1*1*14 


11.3 




Graduate 


68 


3 


U.U 




TOTAL 


17,250 


2,175 


12.6 
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APPENDIX D - continued 



FALL 1970 



Departments of 
Instruction 
bv 

Subject Areas 


Divisional 
uourse 
Levels 


Total 
Lourse 
Enrollments 


Number of 
Pass/Iiot Pass 
Course 
Enrollments 


Per Cent of 
Pass /Not Pass 
Course Enrollments 


Other 


Lower 


766 


95 


12. U 




Upper 


91 


9 


9.9 




Graduate 










TOTAL 


857 


lOl* 


12.1 


TOTAL 


Lower 


21*, 767 


3,125 


12.6 




Upper 


33,958 


3,705 


10.9 




Graduate 


589 


37 


6.3 




TOTAL 


59,311* 


6,867 


11.6 
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APPENDIX D 



Number and Per Cent of Pass /Not Pass Enrollments 
Taken by Undergraduate Students in the Berkeley Departments of Instruction 
Arranged by Subject Areas—Lover, Upper, and Graduate Division Course Levels 



FALL 1971 



Departments of 
Instruction 
by 

Subject Areas 


Divisional 
Course 
Levels 


Total 
Course 
Enrollments 


Jhffliber of 
Pass /Not Pass 
Course 
Enrollnents 


Per Cent of 
Pass/Not Pass 
Course Enrollments 


Agricultural Sciences 


Lover 


101 


39 


38.6 




Upper 


590 


39 


6.6 




Graduate 


2 








TOTAL 


693 


78 


11.3 


Chemistry 


Lover 


2,538 


50 


2.0 




Upper 


1+75 


9 


1.9 




Graduate 


T 


1 


•1 ), 0 

1^4. 3 




TOTAL 


3,020 


60 


2.0 


Engineering 


Lover 


6I49 


15 


2.3 




Upper 


2,108 


56 


2.7 




Graduate 


3h 


7 


20.6 




TOTAL 


2,791 


78 


2.8 


Environmental Design 


Lover 


31k 


k 


1.1 




Upper 


1,033 




6.2 




Graduate 


hi 








TOTAL 


1,14)48 


68 


h.l 


Ethnic Studies 


Lover 


I426 


110 


25.8 




Upper 


703 


62 


8.8 




Graduate 










TOTAL 


1,129 


172 


15.2 
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APPENDIX D - continued 



FALL 1971 



Departments of 
Instruction 

by 

Subject Areas 


Divisional 
Course 
Levels 


Total 
Course 
EnrollEients 


liunber of 
Pass /Not Pass 
Course 
Enrol Iments 


Per Cent of 
Pass /Hot Pass 
Course Knrollr.ents 


Professional Schools 


Lower 


516 


58 


11.? 




Upper 




1,016 


2'. 3. 




Graduate 




5 


iO.? 




TOTAL 




1,079 


21.0 


Letters & Science 


Lower 


18,381* 


2,331* 


12.7 




Upper 


20,1*1*1 


2,1*37 


11.9 




Graduate 


233 


23 


9.9 




TOTAL 


39,058 


1*,830 


12.!* 


Biological Sciences 


Lower 


1,363 


215 


15.8 




Upper 


2,337 


ll*Q 


6.0 




Graduate 


57 


6 


10.5 




TOTAL 


3,757 


361 


9.6 


Humanities 


Lower 


7,103 


1,123 


15.8 




Upper 


5,786 


978 


16.0 






or; 
*- ✓ 








TOTAL 


12,91!; 


2,101 


16.3 


Physical Sciences 


Lower 


5,285 


1*08 . 


7.7 




Upper 


1,891* 


119 


6.3 




Graduate 


96 


ll* 


ll*.6 




TOTAL 


7,275 


5l'-l 


7.1* 


Social Sciences 


Lower 


%823 


515 


13.5 




Upper 


10,136 


1,202 


11-? 




Graduate 


52 


2 


3.8 




TOTAL 


ll*,011 


1,719 


12.3 
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APPENDIX D - continued 



FALL 1971 



Departments of 
Instruction 
bv 

Subject Areas 


Divisional 
Course 
Levels 


Total 
Course 
Enrollments 


Number of 
Pass /Not Pass 
Course 
Enrollments 


Per Cent of 
Pass /Kot Pass 
Course Enrollments 


Other 


Lower 


810 


7^ 


9.0 




Upper 


288 


3l» 


11.8 




Graduate 


3 


1 


33.3 




TOTAL 


1,101 


108 


9.8 


TOTAL 


Lower 


22,988 


2,610 


11.3 




Upper 


29,708 


3,719 


12.5 




Graduate 


366 


36 


9.8 




TOTAL 


53,062 


6,365 


12.0 
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:api>endix I 



SPRING SURVEY Td^^ 



!^ «cpe th^:iP/NF ppti|oh^ in two y^ars :a: 

Ipwer-fdivision course K^ .^^^ Some stiif^ 

dents said: frei^Jy ^ Jfss! -yorkV ifc ■ 

their ^E^HP course wHen ;;a^mi3^^^ fe ^anpther cou^r^^ or 

they get Tbehtn^^^ jBut/othe^ 
said ^he opposite . And^ ali iagre<r ^theri!^ :nousJ50^ 
of" I saction^o ^^e :E/nP^ it J^aries; ^with: tt|e-^^^ 

matter of the coursf , /hw i?^ I?.- ^^i 

^Ip^^ve]^ 
f-^ea^ngils. iljfrt^u^ 
:|ion tg^^hj^e^wol:^^^ 

^^iMmt^ 0^ i^e^alscussT^ fe;|he 

ctassropM: by :a -df«?]5mphasi^^^^ 

^ooa&^r^iti^ In^ ^^yfng^ ^ - 

find ihte ;tl^e^cour ;^Ka|:texp^ 

ijSiae Is drwi^r i ^Sfptrl^^|x^ ^ v 

^ry twgfr^h^r^ic^ |^Mi:ny^^^a5e>;|^^ 

work ;i| rM^ifed fgf- ea^hf^^^^ Ife £s^^r&^ importi^^ ; 

that the jp^adfn^ c Mn jegr / 
t^ngs^ alDO^ t^de|ft|}^: }|^^|;^dns: i?^^ ^teac^f^: --.^ . - 
?qr^ ^ample^, M' c ua|?§b^^ {c<Smn^^ xin^^lefsj; wid' 

Itudents: ?get tkei i|(ea^^gat^ig|. j ^ggh er?^ jgpnge^ _ - 

una^Mguous: st^^^^ ofcgxcel^e^ 
diff^genc^^ 'Tp^|J^ll|^ 

i n %;EZlJP 5cp^ __ -z_ 

s^udferitsri !d6?ps( in stud^^ 
^put ikiir #6l!| j'f&t^fr^i^ 
unable to talCi^ the^^^ jc^W|_eS: s^^^ 

ai^ttr^a^ ^yji^lek^y^ tp:jji^g^ ;^||^er^ 



l6^fri:c 



ERJC 



#PENDIt % - continued 



Qvercdihe that^ cynic^^^^^^^ ejsbtipnfiLl disti^^ from ideas and 
techUcsd^ seehf to ne most ifkelc' to help students, 

^wprlt at their^ \ 



r am very strongly iifi favor of the PANP system; y^t I 
know X would have wahted to have .nothing to do with it when. 
I was an. imdergraduate. I was a good student ^ did not suffer 
frOT wprking iehsion^. ahi vanted *th^^ of work 

recognlzedv But^ ! iid see ^^^^ cqm^eterit»; even brilliant v 
fellow^^ or fail tb .ask;^ 

ques|ipri^ in class for f ^be^^^ ''ignorance/' 
r have taught^riany such ten^^^^^ students and 

I think ^at for th«ra the^^^^^ %yst# could be: aJ real bles 
ing» -If th# could ige^^ awjr Jro%the worry about what a P7HP 
isrgoihg; to dp to their GyE/A.~I should alsp like to point 
out ^ hWr^muc^^ the ppeSM^^ or -more P^NP ^^tUdents 

iMprgves^ class :;a^osp^^ The P/JP 

-fl^dent^i^^^ - 
iit^i^i^ the othe^^ (who ^m^y riot My e^^^ 

either r^^a^ teewj^r (who. w^^ voitJc 6^ problem 
easfer fqr^herjiext increasV student interest in 

taMrifr?/^^^^ of disconnect tn^^^ the 

pyeg^ GP^^ou^ so t^at it wpuld tru^ ^e an 

ln $ei 3^ctU& : : : ' V - -: 

;St3idMts dp nM 4PP|.^ pr shw less ten- 

stqn^i Rat^fr^^ their ^f^^^^ se^m to be direoted^ 

ni^ to^a^d insjiuctgr r§quirements fcv a cqux!»^e 

gradj. but^^^r^^ the course * In tjie ;pr';-. 

ce|s^ ther^^^^ stujent criticlsjn of the; . 

co^llg cpnte^tf present^tid^^^^^ ^ which 

^^ut|vm^^^ thi>:lhl^^^^ Eronua^ dAurse 

designed :^d: contrplle|::^^^ instri^or,^^^^ t/NP course 

blc®e§ one^ wit^^ tnyolveMnt and preisure to 

ilj^t wh0 thejj^^^ " Thj| instiiuctor 

iflst ch^Je Vhile nill at tempt- 

In^^ to^co^^ .sub|ts^^^ of hii coi^^^^^ It 

"becomes a^^^ I ^ _ \ 



:c6ntinu%at 



* ^^^^ ^ yOll 



S^C ^^^^^^^^^ 



t - "I c - - -- 



'-il 
M 



. _^ ?Sf ^^^^^^ llfeMtfohs:^^^^^^ ha^e 

. Intgredy ||^iQg Jgades._ tn a: Itrd^ge, ,sufe j eci . but, £ecau|e 
%^M%-^%-t^tkV^§^^ (Sonfidenl in Sheir\;Sppro^^ .to. t%eir. 

Mail work i:end: Jet mucE :hi gSer/.g^aSes^ HM- "^h^ 
.e^ect|d| TOfy la^^^ steMilX:^^^^ t6„ e^ibit 

fpu^ts of ^entHuM t% e|ulyS^ 

^^Sdesj wh^^ sp^efimes :ga Jkntj^^^^^ siumjisi o^ _are unable 

tpi;f Jnlsh^lbe c:our|e ^b^oi^jse.^ abju| |h^^ 

fpe:,B/(it]p;;£yjt^ appea^s^^a be as fa^ _as th_e 

stMents I haye ,seen^^ There Has beeh^^^^ p6ssibie\cajse 



of abuje^^ system, .^mongi^^ :Ail 

j^hf s^sgecjed cages., .of tijjiag'rsm,. et^^^^ 

ter-rg r aded. _s_t^^ ones 4with:„a^^ pres^sure:.^^^ . 

th® for la certain,;^ Xvhlch^ they mi;ght. we ihave^: f^eceived 

j^tthg^trg^ ^ 

_ _ 4? ^ffif ^§y||tF .dep end ^, .jstrongla^ ^ofti |he 

indtvidv^i _^u^ 

cW^eri^ ^^^^ a " sM^"J Jou^e^ f¥om J^^^ of f eM ng..^aiy jijades. 
_^6r^0pjg oj^eri^^ _ _.Howeye^^^ 

;6f „^ J/^^^ 0yer :|ej.ter arA ^g^ui%<^^ 

appraising;. J 4s.Ifiy . opiniSr^ -the. gfq^jam^sho u^^^ ^ cbhtinue, 
:iundei|5$arMu§^ : . v^L 



}S the most val uab le:, effect .0 
M ftMes _|^|cfier Sis. .students • 

makes the .f eiatlpns&B m^^ a =supporM5r% 



-MM 

reiatioh ]k>stility on^bothi-sides^ k 

I tHiM . 0ii Aakes _ the -mutual exp.lgrat ip^^^^ of .problems; more 



. ^ 1 Jtii-® #f |l§5li 9Pi@5a th^ jb the. l^udeht—^ 
of Ma QEfeTShoU^^ ai ibv ed ia.eleci, E/^^ 
generi^ll^ tflft .P?§|v- J^ui f also feei yeg^ st¥6n|^^^^ 

Ihat ve may "^f: _4<^ Yg?^-^.su^^ 

Jhe adyiii|ig, I consi J|r f he sd'hjine which jg|acj^^^ adylsil^^^ 
fj|poris0^ sT^siantia^^^ iji_t|ie. Hands, students to^i^^ 



^contlhuedl: 



^93 



g fetrp^^^ zac^igni.^ _ Stuients are efiti^tMd; to /ad^^^^^ ffeq^ 

^K|i;p^^ei.d|^^ program r- ; /TK far.e.alsp?' 

Mt. tfie^ -ag^ t"^P^i¥P5?^Cl^^^ 



cgu^ ^expiinatroM^^ §nd-^aisigned:_ igap^eSs. are _ 
not |ujt|pfi$fe of ay|f;aging~|he,^^^ ies^ :<ii^4|g^^^ 
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FACULTY COMMENTS 



During the period 1965-69 while the Pass/Not Pass option 
was being tried here, I had a daughter at Santa Cruz which 
operated (in theory, at least) entirely on the Pass /Not Pass 
basis. I observed the results closely at both schools, and 
found striking differences: l) At Santa Cruz, many and prob- 
ably most students worked as hard for Pass grades as they" 
did for letter grades at Berkeley. At Berkeley, I do not 
think that they did, and_ many planned in advance to "just get 
by"* 2)- At -Santa Cruz, and probably at every school using * 
Pass/Not Pass systems, grades or evaluations or some kind of 
equivalents are actually kept either by the Registrar, the 
Departments, or by individual professors. These are used to 
write recommendations for graduate schools, among other 
things. In effect, grades are kept but just not communi- 
cated to the students. The students come to know this,- and 
arrange in straightforward or devious ways to see the evalu- 
ations or otherwise to learn their contents. Some professors 
make their evaluations availaTDle either generally or to the 
students evaluated, whether or not this is approved by the 
faculty generally,.. 3) Because evaluations of some kind must 
be recorded for future use, I think a grading .system,, with 
all its faults, is preferable to informal alternatives. 
Mainly this is because the alternatives are not easily con- 
trolled or compared. For example, some are rather off-hand 
statements like "Did average work in my course." I feel 
certain that the burden of writings textual evaluations will 
eventually force Santa Cruz, like other schools, into some- 
thing- approaching a grading system; this may or may not 
include transmission of grades to students, k) 1 recommend 
normal enrollment for letter grades for a;ll students in all 
classes at Berkeley, with advance arrangements for the exclu- 
sion of optional electives from the "Grade-point Average in 
Major Program" figure facilitated. 

One girl took my course in general [agriculture course) 
P/NP. Later she regreted not taking a grade since she did 
very well on the mid-term. However, as the term drew to a 
close her grades in our course fell sharply and she finished 
with a letter grade of C. She clearly had to give most of 
her efforts to the letter graded course. Graduates: A 
faculty-student re-examination of seminars led us to offer 
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one on P/NP. It was an excellent means to promote discussion 
& controvei'sy but the coverage of material was less thorough. 
Next quarter we again offered the P/NP seminar with a reduced 
enrollment and increased auditors, This^ quarter we had all 
auditors and no student enrolled. The students came to lis- 
ten & discuss with no "strings" attached* I believe this Is 
a valuable kind of teaching situation, but must be alternated 
with graded seminars in which the student's ability is 
strained and stretched to greater achievements. 

Prefer to See Changes in The Grading Systems 

There is ho question in my mind as to the desirability 
of the P/KP system: it -is rather a matter of extending it to 
the point where it actually does begin to bring about some- of 
the conditions which in. theory it is aiming for. As long as 
it remains such a tangential, de-emphasized part of the edu- 
cational program here, I am sure that ht wili remain not only 
ineffective but self-defeating: students will use it to create 
more time for those courses in which they are dominated by the 
threat or promise of a letter-grade; what other result cbuld 
one possibly expect? I son all for a general -P/NP ^^rading 
system, and yet I realize what a quixotic dream ti.^s is. As 
a result, I remain profoundly pessimistic about the possi- 
bilities and future of the UCfi P/NP system, but as one who 
is very much of the P/NP philosophy. One very practical 
result of this survey: I hadn't been aware that"^ profs could^ 
teach a course entirely on a P/NP basis: intehd to look ^ 
into this immediately. 

I believe many/some students perform better when 
courses are distinctly structured—including the rewards for 
achievement— i.e. , lettered grades. Others are capable of 
"expanding" without "outside" motivation (contrived motivation) 
and these students should not be penalized beyond the minimum 
needed to make "grade -achievement" workable for those needing 
it. Students should have options — during what I hope will be 
a transition from a predominately '"artificial" motivating 
system to one more attuned to rapidly changing directions and 
values in our society. 
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The aims of the P/NP system are certainly desirable, 
but until the system is utilized more widely in breadth 
requirements and non-major-related electives, the aims can- 
not be met. Probably the majority of graduate courses (surely, 
seminars, etc.) could be P/NP and vould encourage independent 
work on a non-competitive basis. 

I feel that the goal of P/NP is good, i.e., to permit 
more flexibility and less-grade-consciousness. But I feel 
too that it encourages indifference & carelessness in some 
students at the same time that it encourages others to be 
more creative and less cautious. And it seems only fair to 
be able to distinguish those who really excel and work hard, 
so I am very much in favor of the NP /Pass/Honor system. 

The P/NP system is basically a reasonable idea, and in 
geherai, it does permit students to obtain breadth of inter- 
est in areas in which they might not delVe if all courses had 
to be taken for a grade. It appears to encourage exploration 
into courses that otherwise might be shunned. The system is 
apparently quite beneficial to some; ... It appears to me, 
however, that the greatest niunber of students use the system 
as a means by which they can do what used to be termed "gentle-: ^ 
manly C" work without the penalty of getting a C grade and 
having that grade counted in their grade point average. This 
may not be unreasonable, but the instru^trr is left seeing a 
number of students struggling to simply jj,^": by with as little 
effort as possible and with as little attention as possible-. 
In courses in which a certain amount of give and take between 
students and instructor is encouraged, students with the 
"struggling to get by" attitude function essentially as a 
drag anchor. A large proportion of students with this atti- 
tude in a class can have a real damper effect on the conduct 
of the class and as a result, serious students who relish the 
give and take as a part of their educational experience suf- 
fer. Perhaps an answer to this problem is to permit the 
^ instructor to indicate if specific coui^ses may be taken on a 
i P/NP basis and thus permit some courses, or at least certain 
courses at any given time,_ not to be open to P/NP grading. 
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In the V/inter Quarter of I968 I made an analysis cf the 
grades on the final examination for [a lower, division human- 
ities course] ; there were nearly 300 students roughly one 
third P/NP. The examination was graded as objectively as 
hiimanly possible (each TA reading one essay question t) ough 
all the bluebooks) and the questions were designed to est 
accumulated understanding of the material, not straight 
memory (although some reasonable familiarity with names ai, ' 
dates was necessary). The curve for the P/NP students had 
essentially the saine shape as. that for the others, but its 
bulges were exactly half a grade lower. Almost -all the 
failures in the course were P/HP. ...My personal view is to 
favor very strongly the adoption of a scale: Honors Paso 
Fail. (I don't really mind Not Pass,, but I think Fail, sounds 
more honest.; I think I would insulate it from' the Grade Point 
System just as Not Pass is at present.) This scale would 
have the important effect of recognizing superior performance 
by a student taking a course far outside his- major ~ and 
certainly there are a significant number of students who now 
do very good work while taking a^ course P/NP, . though I find 
it rare that they do better thaVi B plus . It wouid also offer 
some inducement to such"" a student to carry through and do 
superior work, particularly when the pressure builds up in 
his graded courser. ... Despite the recognition of superior 
work which this scale would allow it would 'hot lead to grade- 
grubbing to maintain a GPA, since its results could not be 
computed mathema-^-ically , but only interpreted Qualitatively. 

I feel that t1ie P/NP system would have considerable 
advantage if it Vere used as a means of preventing students 
.from being penalized for taking difficult courses instead 
of easy ones. The CPA does not reflect the difficulty of 
the courses. However, the option is used as a supplement to 
avoiding hard courses, not an alternative. If specific 
courses were designated as open to the P/NP option- for par- 
ticular curricula, the system might work. Thus a biology 
major might be allowed to take some additional mathematics 
or languages beyond the basic courses on this basis. 
I 

1 
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I -have seen the effect of P/HP from the viewpoint of a 
parent as well as a faculty member. I noticed that they 
signed up for courses on a P/NP basis when they had doubts 
about their depth of interest. However, in many cases they 
became interested in the course but did not get maximum bene- 
fit from it because they were putting most of their efforts 
into their other courses. It is my belief that all courses 
should be on the same basis, except for such things as P.E. , 
music performance, etc. Teaching certain experimental courses 
on a P/NP basis could be desirable but I do- not approve the 
system for the typical course unless we go all the way as 
Santa Cruz has done. 

In mathematics in general, stuclents must keep up with 
the homework or they get hopelessly lost. Students taking 
math on a pass-fail basis stop doing the work when the going 
gets tough- in the other courses., thereby essentially dropping 
the P/NP course* Perhaps the best thing would be to allow 
students to drop a course at any time without penalty or drop 
grades entirely. But let-'s face it, as long as there are jobs 
and graduate schools to apply to, there will be. some insidious 
method of student comparison. Perhaps grades are less trou- 
blesome than_ other ways, .but^ it really bothers me that so 
much emphasis is placed on the "GPA." 

I should like^ to see all course grades abolished, and 
students examined (in part orally) on major and. minor (or 
distribution) fields annually or, better still, at two-year 
'intervals (i.e.,. when entering the upper division, & when 
graduating) . 

I would prefer to use the notation "Satisfactory/ 
Unsatisfactory", thus making, a C- the lowest "passing" score. 
I don't like to see prerequisite courses for the major given 
on a "pass/not pass" basis because there is no way of evalu- 
ating the student's level of preparation (though we face this 
all, the time in the case of transfer students). By and large, 
the P/NP system seems- to do what is claimed for it but to a 
much smaller extent than is claimed for it. 
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From the professor's perspective, P/NP com'ses are 
advantageous in blunting the grading/evaluation function. 
This is inappropriate, I think, when advanced students are 
being taught — where evaluation means more than grading, 
where systematic attention to specific student skills is 
needed by the student. ... I am sure, in iny own mind, that 
P/NP encourages some students in intellectual/scholarly 
"laziness", but this is a moral judgment and, cynically, the 
graded courses do not shut out such students either; P/IIP 
may merely (attract) concentrate them some, but so do Mickey- 
Mouse-graded courses. 

I feel very strongly that all courses should be on a 
"pass-not pas^-honors pass" basis. Any student should have 
the- option- of receiving a letter grade in any class; he 
should be free to choos^e or reject this option near the end 
of the quarter,- and he should hav.e the right to a candid 
estimate of his letter grade for the elapsed portion- of his 
course before making his choice.- 

I teach in^ a graduate school with very few undergradu- 
ates enrolled in my courses. In general, particularly since 
the advent of the quarter system and the tendency to gi-ve 
all A's or B/s anyhow, [I doubt ] that grading in individual 
courses serves much useful purpose. I'd like to see larger 
segments of achievement assessed in a functional way - e^.g. , 
performance in research, scholarly activity, professional 
internships, etc. 

In every >se that I have met, either in class or as 
.an advisor, the t/K? option was used solely to avoid some 
regulation, requiT-ement , or the like. ... It is my opinion 
that a~ class should be either graded all P/KP. or no P/NP. 
In general a course graded P/NP should provide substantially 

fewer units, thah one graded no P/NP. CarT there be any 

real doubt that P/NP leads to a lower academic standard? ... 
Doesn't the solution reside in better courses, better orga- 
nised and better taught? 
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Berkeley's experience thus far with P/NP is not signifi- 
cant. Even the results of this questionnaire will tell us 
little about the potential uses and/or dangers of a thorough- 
going P/HP system. .Professors intrusted, as 'I am, in an 
expansion of P/NP would be very interested in a report of 
some institution's- full trial of the system. 
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STUDEN'i ^MMENTS 



WINTER SURVEY 197:1 



Note — Consents are arranged into eight generally 
different sentiments. Individual remarks 
may cover more than one of these sentiments. 

1) The Pass /Hot Pass option is good and should 
be extended. 

2) Students should be free to enroll in each 
course for either a Pass/Hot Pass grade or 
a standard letter (jrade. 

3) The Pass/Not Pass option permits students to 
abuse the system. 

k) The faculty should provide more oral and 
written evaluations. 

5) The faculty dislike Pass/Not Pass grading 
and evaluate those who use the option 
accordingly. 

6) The present educational system stresses 
grades and grades are preferred over Pass/ 
Hot Pass option. 

7) Standard letter grades are needed for motiva- 
ting student performance. 

8) Standard letter grades are harmful and should 
. be replaced by something better.' 



Office of Institutional Research 
University of California, Berkeley 
February, 1973 
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STUDENT COMMENTS 



1, Pass/Not Pass is Good—Extend it | 

I think *;hat P/IIP is definitely needed at Berkeley but in. 

- order for it to work, P/riP must be started at least in junior 
high and preferably elementary school, 

P/NP is fantastic because it eliininates the superficiality 
of the grading system & allows a_ student to exercise personal 
initiative & expr'>>'e hew avenues & apprpach^s to solving class- 
room problems &^ assignments. He doesn't have to sweat getting 
a grade-- therefore feels a sense of freedom to break from the 
rigidity of traditional teaching, techniques . I realize this is 
very generai--it is just my personal feeling towards P/MP. 

I think all courses should be P/HP; Competition is a sad 
thing which should be done away with. Grades cause a pressure 
: unknown in P/HP courses. 

Feel it [P/NP] should be expanded— VJithout the majority 
' of P/NP courses I have taken, _ I_ v/ould consider my time at Cal 
/Spent in hoop-junping Sr non-productive attempts at learning & 
'being learned'. The least amount of superficial evaluation 
there is in the learning process^ (& the earlier the learning 
.process ceases to evaluate) the more x^^ill be. learned at least, 
: the more I would have learned . 

J, as an Engineering fiajor,. have not had much chance to 
take courses P/!IP because the majority of my undergraduate 
/covrses are required. I only wish I could have taken some of 
my courses P/MP because I don't think I v;ili use them that much 
or they are courses repeated from High School. 

I feel P/NP is an excellent system and sfiould be expanded. 
Many times I know 1 have done .better in P/HP class than a grade 
class since the pressure was off. You can enjoy sorr ^thing v/ith- 
out always working for that 'almighty grade'! 

I have personally found that I am equally motivated in 

- P/NP classes: if not more motivated by my pure enjoyment of the 
: subject matter freedom of stifling grade pressures. 
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Pass-Not Pass should definitely be continued. I took 
classes pass-not pass which I would not have taken otherwise, 
since T knew little of the subject and was afraid of hurting my 
G.P.A. always enjoyed the classes, and still worked hard in 
them, but pressure was relieved. The' present system which allows 
: you to take 1/3 of your units pass-not pass is great. 

P/NP grading is like an oasis in the midst of a desert-- 
they're enjoyable and conducive to experimentation in unfamiliar 
areas, but they're no panacea— just making a course P/HP has no 
affect on subject content' or manner"'o'f' teachingr-basic educa- 
tional procedures such as large lecture classes and papers- graded 
anonymously and exams are still the norm. 

i think :E/NP grading is O.K. because it allows me to carry 
- more units. I don't attack the courses any differently than 
.graded-classes — would usually have an A in P/HP classes. It just 
removes the extra v/orry ^ P/NP can be abused if the student 
isn't interested in learnings but anyone -who is really here for 
an_ education would have the .same attitude in both P/N? h glided 
classes. • - 

it's- frustrating to get better grades in your pass /not 
pass classes than in your regular classes. Any solution to 
this? At any rate, I appreciate the obtion and. have explored 
many courses that normally would have been left alphe. 

Pass/Hot Pass grading can either help you to a high CPA, 
enable you to slide by ,_ or genuinely ena.ble you to investigate 
some of your curiosities. I think it should be carefully 
explained to incoming freshmen^sis I was completely confused as 
to exactly how much freedom it meant. It's a bit harsh on 
those undergraduates .who haven't yet decided :jbheir major but 
who are looking aroupd. I believe that on the whole it is a 
fine thing as- it does heip different majors explore without 
worry. For some majors this is ho small thing.. 
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Free to choose Pass/Mot Pass or Letter Grade 

r do not believe that Pass /Hot Pass courses should be dis- 
continued nor made mandatory.; rather the system should continue 
to provide an option for the student. I also' believe there 
should be no limit of courses that could be taken P/NP. This 
allows the student as much freedom as possible, which I feel is 
helpful in creating a better learning situation at Cal-Berk§ley. 

The option, as it now exists, is great. I need a certain 
amount of grade motivation, but the amount of experimentation 
P/NP allowr,. and tensions it relives, makes intellectual activ- 
ity far more interesting. Note the, longer I have been away 
from my .previous High School experience & environment, the less 
I have relied on grade motivation have learned to develop 
interests ;on. my ovm. P/HP^ option is great!- (But I don't feel 
P/nP w/ho option should be imposed on eveiyohe) 

I am going to school for an education—riot to play games 
with grading systeins. V/hatever way max. as it easiest for my 
friends and I to learn is what am T or . I feel that different 
people respond differently to ^des and therefore feel that 
the option should be left open at least, and, I really encour- 
age the expansion of the option to include more courses. 

Students should be allowed to take all courses in fields 
outside their major or related majors P/#, i.e.;, engineers 
should be allowed to. take all non-science courses P/IIP whether 
or not that means one or two courses for any one quarter. . . . 
Unavoidably, a student has to be rated in some way withih: his 
own field, (there has to be. some criterion for accepting stu- 
dents to Grad School, jobs^ etc.) If a student could take all 
his courses P/I^P, then- the ranking of students would be based- 
entirely on Professors' recommendations, which would put a 
heav:*- burden on the professors and also eliminate a student's 
choice of whether or not to get involved with the professor 
teaching a certain class (assuming, that the student wanted a 
good rating). Allowing students to take P/IIP outside their 
field is an excellent idea.. An engineering student can take 
English without the constant fear of '-will I get a D in the 
class ' . 
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People should be free to choose the way they wish to take 
a course, unless the whole systein was switched one way or the 
other, including the whole college or university system nation^ 
wide. 

I feei that the P/NF option should be extended to all 
classes but that no class should be given as P/NP only. This 
lets the student decide what .his education is for and how he 
wants it evaluated by others. Grades indicate one thing only— 
that is how well the student has. learned to make grades, not 
what he knows - 

Pass/Not Pass is "Easy Way Out" for student 

*> - 

Pass/Not Pass grading will either be a boon for lazy 
people or be a way for students to^mptivate themselves with- 
; out the artificial 'grading' motivation. 

It's hot a question of 'feeling guilty', I simply feel 
that P/NP courses are a cpp-out. 

I know why I take P/NP- courses ,, but. resent people who do 
it all the time to aid grades, etc. Not quite fair to those 
who need to take the^--also not^ exactly asked~the= reason I 
like grades- is- that X am more apt to do well than badly ^ so it 
is more, valuable for long range goals to carry the grade.- If ' 
you get an A in- a P/NP courses, it's: a waste. 

. Obviously, some students will take advantage of, P/NP — 
but personally, I work hard without even thinking of the grade 
I'll get~I just want to learn in the classes I take. Grades 
are a stupid way to judge one/s intelligence or potential. 

r believe it to be a valuable relief for someone taking 
a greatly burdening load, but I don't feel I 'put out' as 
great an effort—it's more of a 'get by' situation. 

Some students are very clever at increasing their GPA 
through, the use of P/NP courses~i .e. , guessing correctly which 
courses they will not* dc /ell in. Although this eventually 
catches up with'them, it is not really fair to those who are 
not so clever with the system.- 
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Need Feedback from Faculty 

P/NP should be used in all courses. Grades are a hinder- 
ance to learning. In the end, you get what you put into a 
course. Teacher evaluations in oral or written comments mean 
more than a grade. 

I do not like P/NP -as it now exists because if I must get 
a C to pass there is no. sense taking the class P/l^IP~I can get' 
a B with only a little more effort, i liked P/IIP much more 
when one could dp D work and still pass. I also do .not feel that 
P/NP is as effective, as an evaluation by the prof would be. 

I feel, the entire .grading system should be changed to 
.P/NP providing that a teacher evaluation for the purpose of .suc- 
ceeding within the establishment (i.e., graduate school arid job - 
recoinmendations ) . 

The system has riot been developed enough; ii; would be much 
more effective if instructor's comments were included aion^r with 
grade of P/NP. Also, instructors should riot be aware of students 
using B/NP option--! believe it influences their ftradirig tech- 
nique-- negatively . 

I v;ould like to see more extensive written or oral evalu- 
ation of students by teachers within a totally pas s -not -pas s- 
horiors system. I do hot believe this would have any negative ' 
effect on my chances of getting into grad school.;, in fact it 
would probably have many positive affects on that, and the 
general goals of my life. 

Both grading systems might be junked in favor of written 
evaluations from. the instructor or TA similar to the Santa Cruz 
system. The content of such a. report would certainly be more 
valuable^ than either of the present report forms, and it might 
prompt instructors- to- look more carefully at student work. 

I enjoy P/KP system but to introduce it on a fxxll scale 
basis you have to have an integrated interdepartmental seminar 
system rather than the present lecture set up; Iri a semiriar a 
student -gets feedback from prof & other students, motivation & 
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interest which goes far beyond & is much healthier than grades 
but I still think that P/NP is good in lectures but evaluation - 
& motivation suffer, but not to an important degree. This 
weakness is compensated by reduction of tension, opportunity to 
pursue areas of interest in which you are not competent. Gen- 
erally P/NP is great and should be expanded. 

I usually cake courses P/NP to get easy credits and allow, 
more time to do what I want to do. I can not. lower my GPA, or I 
lose my scholarship. Written evaluations say more to student & 
grad school, but in lecture classes who knows who? 

Faculty Dislike Users of Pass/Not Pass 

I haven't pursued many courses on a Pass/Not Pass basis 
"'because-J.t^segns pr^ feel you are taking a course for a 

sure Pass or an easy way out of working for a grade. 

[Professor ] hates people who take his class- P/NP 

I think P/HP should be eliminated from the grading at ? 
Berkeley. Many iristrut*;ors will give students a NP if they 
don't get a 'C but will give an individual a grade if they 
didn't earn it because they took the course^ for a grade. 

In my opinion it is the instructor who is less interested 
when a large number of students are taking his course P-/NP. 
Serious students have difficulty getting the detailed info they 
sometimes need, i.e., natl scienc*e series ^ classes de_sighed for 
non-majors.- 

I feel the value of P/NP courses" is being reduced by the 
attitude of faculty. To get into grad school grades- are most 
important. Teachers assume that if you take- a class P/JIP you 
are not really 'trying' in that course. '(Really foolish, because 
in the P/NP classes (3) I've taken 'I've gotten an A, an A-^ and 
a B+. ) P/NP encourages me to take. classes for which my back- 
ground is weak~i.e. , Geology. I'm going to. need a 3-5 to a 3.?: 
GPA to enter grad school here, yet faculty frowns on P/NP. 
Sadly, because of .this, I have restricted my P/NP classes—thus 
limiting the scope of my education and sticking to the generally 
'safe' classes for which I already have a good background. The 
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P/NP system is presently defeating itsel-f~the students & faculty 
cannot agree ori its value • 

For P/NP to be successful at UCB the stigma of copping-out 
must be removed from the person signing up for such a course. 
Most instructors are considerate aiid fair in their attitudes to- . 
wards. P/NP students, but, most students have a feeling, (or know- 
ledge), that P/NP courses are considered as a C grade in tran^ 
scripts, the P/NP system needs support both of students and the 
institutions. The true value and meaning of the P/NP system is 
found in the possibility for students to study a given-area in 
freedom and motivated- by curiosity or intellectual interest. 
For an educational institution and society this means an improve- 
ment over its competitive system' which, in reality produces few 
people with the above qualities and many who have. mastered the 
techniques- of grades: ('a. technique that is cheating) and .set out 
on their careers in a self effacing and utterly selfish attitude.. 
These just mentioned may garner a few laurels for the university 
but they will .seldom --break-.out of their rigidly fomed habits, of 
competing for grades (promotions, raises, public offices, praise, 
etc.,. etc.) because they have never experienced any other self- 
fulfilling technique for continued intellectual groirbh. They 
will only grow intellactually under the pressure of the competi- . 
tive game (and it is a game), .because .they lack any idea= of how. 
to 'grow from inner motivation . 

Present System Stresses Grades and Grades are Preferred 



I've taken P/NP for my owh interest in subjects & to 
spend less time in course. It. never fails though that its my 
most interesting class so I spend most time on- it— so I nd longer 
taKe^F/NP.r~" 

The P/NP system cannot be seen for its' true worth until 
it can be removed from the over-shadowing influence of grades 
and'' the need for grades to survive in this system. .A 'P' just 
doesn't have the social, power of the 'A' . 

Although grades aic: not the most desired way of evaluating 
a guy's worth, they are more accurate than P/NP. 
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I don't find that the courses at UC are demanding to the 
extent that it is necessary to have the option of taking one- 
, third of one's classes on a P/NP basis in order to spend more 
time on other classes, etc. My: experience with individuals who 
have exercised this option is that the extra time is generally 
not even redirected to creative extra-curricular activities, let 
alone other classes . 

As long as grades tend to be arbitrary and grad schools 
nevertheless attach important meaning to them—grading w:ll be 
a ludicrous system of evaluation. Pass/Not Pass will only be 
an effective solution when grad schools stOD stressing grades; 

' ' r" ' ^ ■ ^ . - - 

It seems that there are three major reasons fpr taking a 
course P/HP. The most common is probably to undertake less work 
so that a high grade can be obtained in the graded course. 
Another reason is. to reduce the study time for a course which is 
only a matter of interest. The third reason a student takes a 
course P/NP is because the student expects a low grade and 
doesn't want it to affect his G.P.As- In brief, the P/NP course 
does not actually .provide relief from the GPA monster. Cer- 
tainly a minimum amount, of work, has to be done anyway. Why 
worry- about achieving the minjfnum if you intend to pass the 
course? if you want to shift study time by taking a P/NP course, 
then forget it and. change y^^ir course schedule. If you antici- 
pate a low grade., you may get i t ahyv/ay (a NP) . If you are pre- 
sently a B or A student you probably do not anticipate a^ low 
grade. 

Pass/NP classes offer .no appeal now in my upper division 
work. .My major interests me and grades are the easiest way for 
my professors to give a fair evaluation of my work when they 
have no time for written comments. 

There are so many more important things to talk about con- _ 
oerning grading and teaching at Berkeley. Ultimately, it is the 
course arid the prof. The method of arriving at an evaluation is 
' important, and the incentive for a prof to arrive at an accurate 
. assessment is reduce'd by NP/P grading. I am opposed to P/NP 
-grading. Maybe ABCF grading instead. 
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The competiveness of getting into med school has hindered 
-my ability to take p/np courses. If it vere not for this I 
would take as many p/hp courses as possible. They tend to 
humanize education; by allowing one_ to have more say in hov one's 
own education rs to- progress. 

Being, concerned about G.N.P, for law school, P/NP allows 
me to take upper-division courses in which I'm interested but not 
sls good in, i.e.'. Art, etc., with art majors without penalizing 
my G.N.P* because of my interests*. ***H6wever, I see grades as a 
^necessity under our present system. 

Standard Letter Grades Motivate 

After completing this [questionnaire], I have realized the 
depressing fact that grades do provide a type of motivation to 
:me arid that P/NP is usually a way of avoiding a C or even a B. 
I do feel, as I am. in college longer, that I am working more for 
knowledge and not for grades, however, grades provide the initial 
push into the material. 

It seems to me that it takes a little pressure (a grading 
course) for me to learn; really dig deep into something. Or 
else I would just waste time. I giiess it is human nature* How- 
:ever, despite the work under pressure, I usually feel ^good after 
the work is finished, and I appreciate the'kriowledge I obtained 
afterwards, (knowledge which I probably won't get otherwise).. 

In spite of everything I've been told, I feel that grades 
are an incentive,, arid I 'feel that many people would do no work 
if there were no grades harigirig. over their heads. 

I have never taken P/NP, except to fulfill scierice require- 
ments which I hated. Grades were meaningless as a freshman & 
sophbm6re---large, classes .& no indication of progress or weak- 
nesses except the letter grade; During my 'junior & senior years 
I have elected as many small seminars as possible. Professors 
have critically evaluated jny work & I haye, in eveirv class, 
gotten a B+. I feel that grading in seminars is fairer, where 
-the student is -working with, a teacher, & can watch his improve- 
ment over the quarter—grades do, in this case, give satisfac- 
tion.r-^Needless to say, I really learned nothing during my first 
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two years & I would have learned less if I had not been graied. 
At least I made an attempt to learn the material, but I never 
__ understood my weak points. 

- • With P/NP I take classes in which I'm interested but 
otherwise wouldn't want to compete for grTades. I do less work 
in these classes , but usually enjoy them. P/NP should be con- 
tinued at a restricted level, since most people at the college 
level are dependent on grades for motivation. 

The basic problem is that, to get into Berkeley, kids 
have already been trained for years ih a grading system* P/NP 
is good, but- takes a lot of personal reeyaiuatioh of goals and\ 
the establishment. of a new degree of self-motivatidn. '\ ^ 

'Do Away Wfth Grades ; 

Questionnaires are lousy ways of evaluating, peoplts's 
ideas, but i suppose with so ihany people there's not much else 
. you -can do.. I hated this thing but- I'm hoping it might help to. : 
.bring about some action to abolish grades. Everyone I've talked 
to, even' the grinds the grade freaks^, don't like grades but^ ^ 
work for them because the 'system' put's value on them. Don't you 
think it .would make more sense to put value on something that 
: ; had more meaning- than -a little letter that is arbitrarily handed 
out? - 

. Grading is superficial; students will learn & retain what 
they want and should be allowed tc explore without grades . A 
letter evaluation from the teacher would also give the students 
a better .relationship with the instructors. ~ * 

Grading is so alienating, and does so much to destroy stu- 
dents, that it must be done away with totally, if the university 
is to be of any humane value i ' ^ 

Grades are not fair or accurate devices for measuring stu- 
dent interest or competence; they have the added defect of ^sti- 
fling personal growth. 
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I strongly believe that all the courses in the undergradu^*^ 
ate years should be pass/not pass. If the student is. in Berkeley 
he has to have some .smarts in the first place. As it is no\^'^ 
most medical students can not even enjoy their pre-medical work 
at Berkeley due to the tremendous pressures to achieve the best : 
grades possible. Grades don't do anything except provide one 
way to make the admissions officers have an easier time, of it 
at graduate schools. 

I think I'm personally so hooked to the grading system 
that I*m most anxious when I take a course P/NP — I try to get 
by with as little work a*s possible so I constantly worry about 
the thing. I've never thought grades here were very competitive 
at all, at least in the liberal arts-,~if ^you didn't get an A, 
you got a B,_ but I know . science majors are. super competitive. 
Grades are such a waste o"" energy. They make learning & devel- 
oping interests virtually impossible. Abolish grades ! 

Grades have no meaning to anyone. They do hot indicate 
how much was learned, intelligence, or creativity. But more 
important to me, they ruin my experience- at school. VJithout 
them I would be excited about learning. With than I am nervous 
and- unhappy about it. 

In my experiences at UCB, I have seen students pass out 
: f rom tension during finals! Why? The almighty grade! This to 
^ me is sick, but. very characteristic of good 61* U.S.A. Let*:s 
strive toward Pass/not pass & honors for a more humane educa- 
tional system. 

If I win, you -lose--we both can't m^e it in_ a system of 
grading on a curve--and the professor is the enemy--obvi6usly. 
He arid the system pits us against each other. Ask any good stu- 
dent if he really dares help others in his classes to learn. It 
would [be] self-destruction. Questionnaires 11 ? this one are 
: encouraging. PossiMy the results of this stuc^ may help to 
change the emphasis of education to one of enthusiastic creative ^ 
holarship,- rather than reliance on- the skills of schoolmanship 
r progression from one arbitrary step to the next* 
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Wxi^n school is used for stratification of society rather 
than for the dissiir.mation of information it does a disservice 
to all. Anything that will reverse this trend is beneficial! 

I am a clear advocate of total elimination of grades at 
Berkeley. I feel by doing this we would create an atmosphere 
more conducive to learning. 

Convert the entire grading system to Honor /Pass /Hot Pass 
and- maybe it will force professors to do a better job of teach- 
ing and make both students and teachers more responsive, com- 
municative and less tense or hassled about tests papers , pro- 
jects and grades. It could put some, learning andTvdn back, into 
education and remove some of the oppressiveness and dryness. 

I would like to see all grades replaced by some sort of 
personal evaluation by the professor of the students work; My 
experiences in this kind of situation^.at. Berkeley have been the 
most valuable and, exciting. This , of course,- would require a 
very low student-teacher ratio and more emphasis on indepen- 
dent work. Both of which I would like to see instituted. 

I think the idea of all courses being graded on a Pass, 
not pass, & honors system :should be more seriously considered. 
The amount of anxiety I have been through, because of grades has 
made my four years of college the singlemost horrid experience 
of my entire life; The paternal attitude of my professors* as 
they handed out grades like dog biscuits to good puppies has 
been a truly nauseous experience. The greatest blessing- anyone 
could ever bestow upon this university would be to abolish the 
grading system as it now stands. I :hope this auestidnhaire 
reflects my attitude strongly enough. 

Ultimately grades, should be removed altogether. A major^ 
advisor evaluation would be the most accurate system of com- 
pleted learning. 

It seems* that grades are given arbitrarily. I cannot see 
how an instructor can say that a person who made 107 pts . gets 
an A-i and a person who made 105 pts. gets a B+. The second 
•person- knows he did well, but the. companies: that look at his GPA 
see it as a B, . indicating average college work. Also, in our 
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grading system^ the whole grade depends on one final or one paper. 
If one happens to be in a bad state of mind during finals veek,. 
he will instantly lower his grade. A T.A. said in a class,, "it's 
not how much 'you know', it's how well you do on the final." 
Granted, grades do have their purpose.- It's hard to see which 
students are qualified to go to grad school & which aren't, with 
only P/KP marks (besides » I don't think there /v/ould be that many 
NP marks). ... In trying to tie all I've said together, let me 
say this: grades, like money, is a necessary evil at present. 
We need some evaluation. However » there nust be some way to 
lower its importance. I made grades in high, school » & when I 
came here, I thought I didn't have to any more. I found I was 
wrong. Right now I'm more worried about grades than learning. 
I've learned something since I've been here, but if t.blow a 
final or even a mid-term , the coripMiy, wh'^re I apply for a job, 
won't care how much I know. I wish I could say more, but I have 
r-a feeling that I'm incoherent. Let it suffice to say I wish we 
could do away with grades, but unfortunately, I have no alter- 
nate solution. 

A system similar to that used at Santa Cruz should be 
enacted, with all courses^ P/NP. As it stands, the present 
system actually relieves very little pressure; the student 
simply takes his least favorite classes P/NP ahd then competes 
as 'Usual in his others. This is self-defeating and not much 
better than no P/NP option at ail. 



